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Something NEW 
has been added! 


In June, KUPAT HOLIM 
opened its new 9-story addition 
to the Beilinson Hospital at 
Petah Tikva. This event marks 
another milestone in the prog 
ress of KUPAT HOLIM, which 
serves two-thirds of Israel's 
total population. 

The new Beilinson Hospital — 
yith 740 beds, operating thea- 
ter, nursing course and research 
facilities — is Israel’s largest 
medical complex. 

The constant growth of KUPAT 
HOLIM is an index of the vital 
services rendered by Histadrut 
to the working population and 
all new immigrants in the 
country. 

The budget of KUPAT HOLIM 

which must keep pace with the 
demand for new construction 
work, ranging from large hos- 
pitals to modest clinics in out- 
lying settlements, depends 
upon allocations made by the 
National Committee for Labor 
Israel. 


By supporting 
Israel 
Histadrut 
Campaign 
you support 
KUPAT 
HOLIM! 


Give generously so that 
KUPAT HOLIM may 


continue to maintain Israel's 
health standards on the 
highest level! 
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Editorial 


Comment 





Israel’s Elections—and After 


Jt 8 PRACTICALLY a foregone conclusion that 
some social science research agency will get 
backing from an American foundation in the 
near future to conduct a study of the recent 
Israeli elections. Within a brief period the Is- 
raeli electorate expressed itself three times on 
/a nationwide scale regarding issues facing the 
country. The first occasion was provided by 
the Histadrut elections, in which about half 
the population of voting age participated, and 
the other two were the national and municipal 
elections held simultaneously on July 26. There 
were striking and obviously significant differ- 
ences in the results, despite the fact that virtual- 
ly the same party tickets were presented in the 
two elections held simultaneously, the municipal 
and national elections, while in the Histadrut 
elections, too, the same parties, with the excep- 
tions of the extreme right and the religious bloc, 
participated. This is a “made-to-order” exper- 
imental situation for a research project which 
could dig deep into the nature and motivations 
of voting behavior in a democratic society. 
However, until we have the results of such 
research, unless we wish to indulge in idle spec- 
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ulation we can only note the most obvious fea- 
tures of this remarkable poll. It is first of all 
clear that there was nothing mechanical about 
the way the Israeli voter cast his ballot. The 
convenient theories of disgruntled spokesmen of 
Opposition parties concerning a machine-con- 
trolled electorate will have to be cast aside (or 
at least altered) in view of the fact that the 
same voters who may have preferred Mapai to 
its left-wing adversaries in the Histadrut elec- 
tions switched to support the left-wing (or 
perhaps even Herut) in the national elections. 
In the same way, Mapai which found itself sur- 
prisingly weak in the cities in the Histadrut 
elections (according to the above theory, be- 
cause the old settlers were not subject to machine 
control) got an astonishingly heavy vote in the 
municipal elections (especially in Tel Aviv) on 
the very same day that, in the national elections, 
the party suffered a set-back. 

The conclusion is inescapable: a significant 
part of the voters switched from one party to 
the other and back in practically simultaneous 
voting, depending on the issues that were at 
stake: whether these were issues of national for- 
eign and domestic policy, of municipal govern- 
ment, or of Histadrut trade union and economic 


policy. Unless we are to make the ridiculous 
assumption that all Israel was simply touched 
with the heat, we can only conclude that they 
voted with a certain, rational or irrational, de- 
liberate discrimination, varying their votes ac- 
cording to the circumstances. Whatever one 
may say about these elections, it is impossible 
for anyone to suggest that this was not the vot- 
ing of a free or even a capricious people. 

Can we say anything further about the mo- 
tives that determined voting in the national 
elections? It can be stated with fair certainty 
that there was a significant “protest vote.” This 
emerges quite plainly from the fact that the 
two major members of the governing coalition, 
Mapai and the General Zionists, were those who 
lost seats in the election. The major gains were 
made by those opposition parties in a position 
to draw votes from Mapai and the General Zion- 
ists — Ahdut Avoda on the left drawing from 
the potential Mapai vote and Herut on the right 
drawing from the potential General Zionist vote. 

It is also quite clear what was the animus 
behind this protest vote. What most clearly 
characterizes both Herut and Ahdut Avoda is 
their opposition to the foreign policy of the 
outgoing coalition, the policy associated with the 
name of Moshe Sharett. The only thing they 
have in common is their loudly proclaimed ac- 
tivism, their pretension that by a more aggres- 
sive foreign policy they could pull Israel out of 
the tight corner into which it has been shunted 
by the present alignment of opposing forces in 
international affairs. 

The Israeli population has been subject to 
many stresses and strains in the years of their 
independence: the pinch of austerity and econo- 
mic unbalance, the frictions of a rapidly grow- 
ing, still unabsorbed immigrant population, the 
need to come together on a still undiscovered 
common ground of cultural unity. But in the 
past two years the foreground of public atten- 
tion has undoubtedly been possessed by the stead- 
ily deteriorating security and foreign relations 
of the State of Israel. Ever since the Eisenhower 
Administration arrived on the scene, Israel. has 
felt itself hemmed in, threatened by the prospect 
of growing Arab armaments, infuriated by the 
Arabs’ continual slashing at Israel’s exposed 
frontiers and their ever bolder efforts to throttle 
Israel by economic blockade and diplomatic en- 
circlement, frustrated to the point of explosion 
by the automatic rejection of Israel’s own com- 
plaints and defensive measures in the UN where 
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both West and East (and for that matter, the 
neutralists) were at one in wooing the Arab 
bloc. The picture we have just drawn may, as 
so many highly competent observers now assure 
us, be based on an exaggerated notion of Israel’s 
international position, but no one who has even 
casually read the Israeli press in the past two 
years can doubt that this is the way the Israelis 
feel. 

The fact is that what Mr. Dulles says often 
has more effect in many countries’ elections than 
does a sober analysis of the actual situation. It 
is certain that the U. S. State Department was 
the major target against which Israel’s protest 
vote was directed in last month’s elections, 


AQ PROTEST VoTE is very often a vote which has 
no particular alternative to propose instead 

of the policy or party it opposes. Such votes 
become possible precisely because the voters are 
sure they will remain ineffective. Knowing that 
those they vote for will never come to office, 
the protesters do not really care that they are 
voting for programs essentially baseless and ir- 
responsible. What they really want is to alter 
in some degree the course of those in whom they 
really expect the responsibility of government 
to be vested, or at least to goad them to greater 
effort. For voting of this kind, the conditions 
of Israeli politics are an ideal breeding-ground. 
With the system of unalloyed proportional 
representation in force, it is impossible, as three 
elections have proved, for any one party in Is- 
rael to win a majority of the votes and set up 
the government. But three elections have also 
proved that there is one party in Israel, Mapai, 
which must be represented as the dominant force 
in any government that may be set up; Mapai 
regularly receives one-third or more of al] the 
votes cast, a proportion which is maintained 
fairly uniformly (alone among Israeli parties) 
in all parts of the country; and no other party 
has ever received more than half of the total 
vote of Mapai. It is practically guaranteed, 
therefore, that, whatever other changes the elec- 
tions bring, Mapai will have to be chiefly respon- 
sible for the government and that it can never 
govern without setting up a coalition. Under 
the circumstances, all the elections can accom- 
plish is to make Mapai’s task after the elections 
easier or harder, and also determine to which of 
the minor parties is given a balance-of-power 
position in the coalition. This is very well known 
by the voters, and in the recent elections the 
“floating” or protest voters decided, in effect, 
to give Mapai a hard time and to take away 
from the General Zionists the balance of power 
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leverage it had had in the Second Knesset ¢o. 
alition. 

The election statistics show a somewhat para. 
doxical and confusing result: Mapai has suffered 
a certain loss of strength, but in relation to jt; 
nearest rival it has come out considerably strong. 
er than in the Second Knesset. Then Mapai had 
45 (or with the addition of two Mapam seceders, 
47) seats against 23 for the General Zionists, ; | 
ratio of about 2 to 1. Now Mapai has 40 seat; } 
against 15 for Herut, its nearest rival, or, if the | 
divided religious bloc should reunite, 40 seats to 
their 17. The opposition to Mapai has been | 
splintered and weakened, so that it offers even | 
less a possible alternative to the “ruling party” 
than it did in the Second Knesset. Moreover, 
after the elections to the Second Knesset, Mapai 
and its nearest rival had enough votes between | 
them to set up a government, so that, if they 
could agree, the major difficulty of establishing 
a coalition was overcome. Other parties might 
be added to the coalition, but they could not 
force its hand through occupying a balance of 
power position. It turned out that Mapai and 
the General Zionists could agree, by and large, | 
and the coalition lasted virtually the full four 
years of the Knesset. Now there is no other 
single party with which Mapai (even statistical- 
ly) could combine to form a majority, and the 
prespects of any coalition that might be set up 
are exceedingly dim. 

This result makes it doubly (or triply) cer- 
tain that Israel will continue to be plagued by 
governmental crises and instability until a ma-| 
jor electoral reform is accomplished, making pos- 
sible responsible majority rule. No one who has 
the good of the country at heart can honestly 
doubt that the present situation is a politically 
pernicious one. Ben-Gurion, at least, in his own 
summation of the election results, has made it 
quite clear that a revision of the present electoral 
system is, in his opinion, even more urgent than 
before. 

On the other hand, the election results evi- 
dently have made it even less likely than before 
that such a reform can now be achieved. Those 
who gained votes in the election profited by the 
general irresponsibility characteristic of a situa- 
tion where no one can really win by enough 
of a margin to be able to govern. The two par- 
ties that had favored electoral reform, Mapai 
and the General Zionists, no longer control 4 
majority of the Knesset; and it remains to be 





seen whether the General Zionists will still favor}! 


a two (or three) party system now that theif 
prospects of being one of the surviving parties 


have faded. 
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Israel is notoriously partisan in its political 
psychology. Division seems to be its favorite 
state of affairs, yet in emergencies Israel has al- 
yays known how to discard special interests 
and arrive at some form of unity. The question 
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is whether the parties are sufficiently mature to 
recognize that an emergency does not always 
come from the outside, in the guise of oppres- 
sion, but that a constitutional paralysis can be 
an emergency of just as dangerous a kind. 


Gaza and Akaba 


by Itzhak Ivry 


THE War OF LiBERATION, Israel’s rela- 
tions with Egypt may be divided into three 
phases. The first phase, lasting for about three 
years from the signing of the Rhodes Agreement 
till the trial of the so-called Israeli spies and 
agents in Cairo, was one of latent hostility. A 
second phase of active hostilities followed the 
Cairo trial and lasted until the present Egyptian- 
Israeli negotiations under U.N. Chief-of-Staff 
General Burn’s chairmanship. It appears that 
with these negotiations for “security arrange- 
ments,” which may continue for some time, we 
are entering upon a third phase. The new phase 
has a twofold character: on the one hand, the 
Gaza strip hostilities may end but, on the other 
hand, it appears that a showdown may arise over 
the question of maritime rights. 


This question concerns two straits in which 
Egypt is denying Israel passage — the Suez Canal 
and the Gulf of Akaba. These two are a single 
problem that cannot be divided. Israel’s diplo- 
matic struggle for the right-of-way in the inter- 
national waters of the Suez was enough in itself 
to make inevitable a conflict over the passage of 
Akaba. But, if the Suez struggle was mainly a 
diplomatic one, the Akaba situation may very 
well deteriorate into a new clash of arms, on the 
sea instead of on land. The Egyptians, who felt 
that they could not afford a land war at the 
height of the Gaza hostilities, may delude them- 
selves into thinking that they can afford an active 
military blockade of Akaba using warships or 
artillery. As the tension decreases in Gaza, we 
must still watch with no less anxiety the shifting 
of the storm-center to Akaba. 


It is, of course, by no means certain that the 





| Egyptian-Israeli negotiations for security ar- 


rangement are aiready assured of complete suc- 
cess. In fact, these negotiations are far from 
finished. Not until the meeting of the 27th of 
July was the first attempt made to formulate 
on paper the agreement in principle already 


achieved. To complete this formulation may 


prove to be a protracted and arduous business, 
especially so since the Egyptians are still far from 
being convinced that they have no other choice 


than to come to an agreement with Israel. Thus, 
the term “Security Arrangement” is being used 
instead of “agreement” simply because of the 
stubborn refusal of the Cairo military junta to 
sign anything called an “agreement” with Israel, 
even something so innocuous as a “local com- 
manders’ agreement.” The nebulous expression, 
“Security Arrangement,” is desirable in order to 
protect Cairo from being accused by any Arab 
government or “patriot,” of “signing agreements 
with the Jews.” Even when the formulation of 
this so-called “arrangement” will have been con- 
cluded successfully, to the mutual satisfaction 
of both parties — which will certainly be a great 
diplomatic victory for General Burns — it still 
will remain to be seen how the arrangement will 
be implemented by the Egyptians. Till now, 
moreover, the negotiations have concerned them- 
selves with only one point of the four important 
points proposed by General Burns in order to 
lessen border tension and the danger of war on 
the Gaza frontier. 


GMLL, THE FACT remains that the danger of 

major clashes and large-scale military raids 
on the Gaza frontier, from both sides of the in- 
visible fence, is largely over. In fact, it was al- 
ready over as soon as the Security Council took 
both parties to task and not only Israel, and em- 
powered General Burns to act as he did. Hence 
the question arises what future developments 
may bring in Israeli-Egyptian relations, for 
Egypt was and remains the main obstacle to 
Arab-Israeli peace, since Egypt is the strongest 
Arab power and the undisputed leader of the 
semi-defunct Arab League. There can be no 
peace treaty with any Arab state, until Egypt 
makes peace. (Prime Minister Sharett, the other 
day, expressed the belief that the likeliest partner 
for a second Israeli-Arab peace treaty would 
be Lebanon.) Thus, the problem of peace in 
the Middle East reduces itself almost entirely to 
the problem of peace between Israel and Egypt. 

Is there any hope that Egypt will stop harrass- 
ing Israel on the land borders, and blockading 
her on international waters? Is there any hope 
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that Egypt, in the near future, will be ready 
for a peace treaty with Israel? The answer to 
either question can hardly be affirmative so long 
as the Egyptians are convinced that Israel wants 
peace because of economic, if not military, weak- 
ness, that Israel’s very existence depends upon 
economic and political support by the West, 
and that the Jewish State will collapse the mo- 
ment the Western countries give it up as a lost 
cause. Until this conviction is abandoned, Egypt, 
like the other Arab states, will not give up the 
foolhardy hope for Israel’s disappearance from 
the political map of the Middle East, will never 
seriously consider solving the problem of their 
relationship through negotiations on a basis of 
give and take. 

Egypt’s Foreign Minister Fawzi meant what 
he said recently when he confided to U.N. cor- 
respondents, that even if Israel would accept the 
Egyptian demand to “fulfill all U.N. resolutions” 
(meaning the resolutions which he interprets as 
favorable to the Arabs), Egypt would still not 
be ready to make peace with Israel. 


There is, therefore, good ground for the ac- 
cepted principle prevailing in informed diplo- 
matic circles that peace negotiations with the 
Arab states can only be successful after and not 
before Israel achieves economic independence as 
well as military security through partnership 
with the big powers in a Middle East defense 
pact, whether multilateral or bilateral. 


VEN IF THE AIM is no more than to achieve 
relatively peaceful coexistence with Egypt, 
we have hardly seen consistent progress in the 
last four years or so. We mentioned the three 
phases of Egyptian behavior: the latent hostility, 
the hostility during the Gaza incident (February 
28) and after; and the present phase. Each of 
these phases has been marked by a distinctly dif- 
ferent behavior on the part of the Egyptian 
government and military. The changes have 
been largely caused by domestic considerations. 
The need to put up a front of Arab solidarity 
and patriotism has been a constant factor since 
the great debacle of the Arab-Israeli war. 


The demands of Arab solidarity were well 
enough satisfied by fighting Israel loudly and 
vociferously on the international stage and by 
declaring again and again that Egypt considers 
itself in a “state of war” with Israel. All this 
was done largely for prestige purposes abroad, 
and not to satisfy the urgent needs and wishes 
of the Egyptian masses. For them, as in reality 
for the Egyptian government itself, the lack of 
relationship with Israel was rather a secondary 
problem, just as the Gaza refugee problem was 
a secondary problem for Egypt’s economy and 
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form of government. We should not forget tha 
the change from Farouk’s monarchy to the Nj. 
guib regime and later Nasser’s military junta, 
and the destruction of the opposition parties, ¢. 
pecially the “Wafd,” as well as the parliamentary | 
institutions, was quite a revolution, even if 3 
bloodless one. Needless to say, inner security, as | 
well as economic and social problems, was para. | 
mount, for the gaudy king as well as the inex. | 
perienced dictators. While the State Department | 
coddled every one of them, seeing a “last and! 
only hope” first in Farouk, then in Naguib, and 
lastly in Nasser, they themselves knew how shaky | 
their throne was — and is. And precisely this| 
shakiness, especially the great conflict with the| 
Moslem Brotherhood, the arrest and trial of their} 
leaders, and the death sentences, brought about 
the decision to “make a burning issue” of the 
Palestinian question, and put in the limelight the| 
so-called “espionage trial” of the unfortunate 
Egyptian Jews. This demonstration of “firm- 
ness” was a warning against further attempt 
by the Moslem Brotherhood to undermine the| 
regime, as well as the easiest way to demonstrate 
Arab patriotism and Moslem fanaticism. By be-| 
heading the Jews, Nasser proved himself a real| 
“democrat” after having beheaded the leaders 
of the Moslem Brotherhood. And so began the| 
period of open Egyptian hostility and aggressive} 
action and penetration along the Gaza border.| 





THE Israevi-Gaza raid brought Israel a diplo- 

matic debacle on the U.N. scene, but some 
observers of the Middle East are convinced that} 
it headed off many Egyptian military excursions 
over the border. The fact that the Egyptian gov-| 
ernment was not ready for large-scale war, and 
that it could not afford to risk a great conflagra-| 
tion did not mean at all that the Egyptians were| 
ready or able to return to the status-quo-ante,| 
the state of relative quiet, if not peace, on the| 
Gaza border. 

This shuttling between open hostility and} 
small-scale harassment still dominates the Gaza| 
border. At the very moment of negotiating an 
“arrangement,” the Egyptians once more depos 
ited grenades in the border-settlement of Patish 
But, large-scale military harassment and _ raid 
are neither likely nor possible in Gaza. This 
very fact, in the near future, will force the 
Egyptian rulers to shift their attention from 
Gaza to Akaba. 

Till now, the Suez blockade was largely : 
source of diplomatic risk, and very little military 
danger to Cairo. As a tactical question, the risks) 
were minimal, for the ships taken in tow, de- } 
tained and searched, were merchant ships de] 
fenseless against any such action. The futur 
may confront the Egyptians with a more difficult 
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ONT ' 
™ decision: whether to open fire on any Israeli 


ship headed toward Akaba. Only a month ago, 








* an English ship was attacked by Egyptian artil- 
junta, | ery from emplacements on the islands in the 

ties, es. | Akaba Gulf. The shooting was quite probably 

lentary | an “experiment” in a doubtful case. 

n if a) 


rity, as| JN THE PAST, no Israeli ship flying the Israeli 
s para.| flag ever tried to run the Egyptian gauntlet. 
ik The question may be asked, what will happen 
‘tment | when the Egyptian artillery in the Akaba Gulf 
st and} will sight an Israeli flag on an approaching ves- 
b, and| sel? From the point of view of international 
‘shaky | law, Akaba is as international a waterway as the 
ly this} Straits of the Bosphorus or of Gibraltar or the 
th the} Suez Canal. But the Egyptians are already argu- 
f their} ing that the Akaba Straits are their private ter- 
about! ritorial waters. As proof, they cite their agree- 
of the} ment with the British in 1951 on the identifica- 
ht the} tion of ships, which Egypt maintains confirmed 
tunate| “asa matter of principle” that the Akaba Straits 
‘firm-| were Egyptian territory. (The late Egyptian del- 
empts| egate Azmi brought up this point for the first 
1e the} time in the Security Council as early as 1933.) 
strate’ The British maintain that they never saw in it 
sy be-/ aconfirmation of a matter of principle, but only 
a real} agreed as “a matter of convenience” to their 
saders| ships identifying themselves upon entering the 
n the} Straits, which, in principle, must be free to all 
essive) maritime traffic. Be that as it may, the Egyp- 
order) tians make much ado of the fact that the two 
_, | little islands occupied by them in the Akaba 
liplo-| Straits are less than one-half mile from each 
somt| other, and each one less than three miles from 
that| the shores of Akaba. Therefore, they say, the 
sions) Akaba Gulf should be considered as theirs and 
§0V-| not an international waterway. 


, an 
gra. | i is 

hh For IsraeL, the question is not only a matter 
ae of international Jaw, but a vital problem of 
the| existence and of economic development. Israel 


| cannot give up the right of way to its southern- 
anj| ™M0st Port, Elat, with its life-line to the Far East 
. | and Africa through the Red Sea and Indian Oce- 


3474 I . ate 
yan) Not only present economic necessities, but 
sl also the future of the Negev, the main hope for 
rich Israel s economic independence and development 
“aid of its natural resources, depends upon the un- 
Thi restricted use of the Akaba waterway and the 
ri port of Elat. 

“an It was with little cost to themselves, and with 





only the small risk of defying a Security Coun- 
cil resolution (September 1, 1951) that Egypt 
al could point, in Arab League Councils, to a great 
‘gks) SetViCe done to the Arab cause and to its Pales- 
de) Umian brethren of Moslem faith by the Suez 
det blockade. Later on, as the “cold war” between 


al East and West became more and more violent, 
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Egypt was in the most happy position of being 
defended by Vishinsky’s veto, despite all the 
clamor of the maritime nations about illegality 
in Suez. Since 1953 no resolution of the Security 
Council against any Arab state was possible at 
all, no matter how obviously just the cause 
Israel could present. As a result, the Egyptian 
Suez blockade became almost a glorious Arab 
tradition, even after the incident of the Isra- 
eli ship Bat Galim that has not been released 
to this day. Now, Bat Galim was the only ship 
flying an Israeli flag that ever passed the Suez 
Canal. It is easy to imagine the imminent oc- 
currence of another test case, and a more seri- 
ous one, this time in the Akaba Straits. Such a 
test case may well develop into an issue of war 
and peace between Israel and Egypt. It can 
only be hoped that the Western powers are well 
aware of the dangers that such a situation en- 
tails, and that they will act in time to prevent 
Egyptian guns from “accidental” shootings. 
General Nasser, who is in many ways a “day by 
day” experimenter in politics, national as well 
as international, should also take heed of a seri- 
ous warning that Akaba adventures may be as 
dangerous to world peace as Gaza shenanigans. 
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A Report 


by M. Grossman 


S= Is A wipow, fifty-four years old, and she 

came to Israel from Kiev a short time ago. 
The manner of her leaving Russia is worth tell- 
ing. She has a daughter in Israel, a young woman 
of twenty-seven and a mother of three children. 
When her daughter was barely sixteen years old 
in 1943 she married a Jewish refugee from Po- 
land who had fled to the Soviet Union. In 1946, 
soon after the war, the young couple went to 
Poland. In 1950 they reached Israel. About one 
year ago the daughter decided to try to bring 
her mother from Kiev to Israel. How to go 
about it was a problem. She took a chance and 
wrote a letter asking permission for her mother 
to join her and addressed it to Georgi Malenkoff, 
Kremlin, Moscow. She didn’t seriously expect 
the letter to bring any results, but a brief three 
months later she was informed by her mother 
that she had been called before the NKVD and 
given permission to leave the country. Altoge- 
ther, it took no more than nine months to ar- 
range all the formalities, and now the mother 
is with her daughter in Israel. 

She boasts that she has already lost the habit 
of shutting the door and looking about before 
she says anything. 

Though others have told about anti-Semitism 
in Russia, it is interesting to hear what she has 
to say. Jewish women on the streets of Kiev 
are often taunted with derisive calls of “‘Chaike! 
Sarah!” As recently as the end of June, she saw 
drunkards throw a Jew off a moving street-car. 
A militiaman who went by just then, pretended 
not to see what happened and did not interfere. 

When she got her passport for foreign travel 
and saw that there was no entry for her “nation- 
ality,” she was amazed. “Jews are not hired for 
any post,” she said. “As soon as you show your 
documents and they see the entry ‘Jew,’ you are 
told at once that there is no opening. Yet five 
minutes later the position will be given to a non- 
Jew. Every Jew has a paragraph 5 in his pass- 
port now.” 


*Ffow is iT possiBce that Jews are not given 

any posts?” I asked her. “What do all the 
Jews in Kiev do? They are all somehow em- 
ployed, aren’t they?” 

“There are roundabout ways,” she answered, 
“pull and bribes. Or one is sent to do unskilled 
labor instead of the post of bookkeeper one tried 
to get.” 

“And how are things materially?” 
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“Not bad. Some homes even have television 
sets. My neighbor had one, but in her family 
of six, three had good posts, because her son-in. 
law is an important party member.” 

“So Jews do occupy important posts?” 

“Those who have them from before, and even 
some of these have been fired.” 

“You said that life is not too hard. Do peopl 
get along on the wages they receive?” 

“Nonsense. You know better than that. One 
good meal in a good restaurant costs nearly a 
much as the wages for a whole month. Where 
some people get money to live well and for a 
television set? Better not ask. You can guess 
yourself.” 

I did not ask her about prices of consumer's 
goods or wages. One month ago, I talked toa 
woman who came from Samarkand (Uzbekis- 
tan), and the prices there are virtually the same 
as those in Kiev. A kilogram of black bread 
costs a ruble and a half; one egg, almost one 
ruble; a kilogram of meat, 20-25 rubles; a kilo- 
gram of butter, 30-35 rubles. As for wages, a 
night watchman earns 225 rubles a month but 
others get wages as high as one thousand rubles 
a month or more. 





I asked the woman if she could buy matzo | 
in Kiev. “Yes, matzos are obtainable at seven | 
rubles a kilo, but they were mixed up with the 
beigel; so I ordered matzos delivered to the house 
and paid 15 rubles a kilo.” 


*"ToEs ONE EVER hear Yiddish?” I asked. 
“Tt’s been years since Yiddish was broad- 

cast over the radio. One doesn’t hear or see 4 
word of Yiddish. People want to hear the Israel 
radio, but a special station jams the broadcasts 
and it is almost impossible to hear a word. Those 
who know Hebrew occasionally manage to pick 
up a phrase here and there, and then the news 
is secretly passed around. That’s the way news 
gets around. For instance, all the Jews in Kiev 
knew that I was going to my daughter in Israel, 
and you should have seen how many came to 
see me before I left. Do many want to leave? 
All the Jews would leave. Why don’t you do 
something to take them out of there!” 

“What do the Jews there know about Israel? 
Don’t they think that we starve here and that 
we live in tents?” 

“It’s not important. Let it be starvation, let 
it be tents, as long as it is on Jewish soil, in our 
own Jewish land. How many would go? I said, 
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il], You don’t believe me? Well then, let’s say 
75 percent — but I know it’s certainly more. 
Golda, dear heart, brought all this on. They say 
that all this business with the Yiddish writers, 
and later with the doctors, and then the murder 
of the artist Michoels, it was all because of her.” 

I asked her to explain what she meant. I was 
anxious to get the version of the Soviet Jews of 
these events. The woman said: 

“It was said that Golda, dear heart, [I told 
her that the full name was Golda Myerson but 
che had never heard it before] went to Stalin,” 
and at this point the woman added a juicy curse 
addressed to the late Soviet dictator, ‘‘and she 
sid to him: ‘Let me have your Jews; let them 
go to their own country.’ And Stalin said: ‘Our 
Jews don’t want to go to you. Bring me some 
proof that they want to go.’ So Golda, dear 
heart, talked to our Jews and asked that she be 
given a list of all those who want to go to Israel. 
Then she gave the list to Stalin and he ordered 
everyone on the list to be arrested. Some of 
them were murdered, including Michoels and 
the writers.” 








"TID YOU HAVE ANY TROUBLE with the for- 
malities of leaving the country?” I asked 

her. 
“I had to provide thirteen photographs,” she 
answered, “and I had to submit my biography 





five times. I had to tell about my parents and 
to give an accounting of all my life, and also 
list all my relatives in Russia and abroad. The 
first time they called me to the NKVD I didn’t 
know what it was all about and I almost went 
insane with fear. The man at the NKVD told 
me: “We have information that you want to go 
to Israel.” So, of course, I denied it. Little by 
little I learned that my daughter was asking for 
me. I didn’t know what to say, so I said one 
thing and then another, that maybe my daughter 
was very sick and wanted to have me with her, 
until at last I said that I wanted to go and signed 
the papers. 

“You want to know about general matters? 
The Kreshchatik [the main street in Kiev] has 
been rebuilt so that it’s magnificent, a real won- 
der, more beautiful than it was before the Ger- 
mans destroyed it. Who rebuilt it, you ask? First 
the German prisoners, and then our own pris- 
oners. When Malenkoff was at the head, people 
felt a little easier. He used to go himself to the 
peasants in the Kolchozes and talk to them. It 
Was easier to buy things to wear and foodstuffs, 
too. Lately, people have been saying that Krush- 
chevy won’t last long, that they have their eye 
on him.” 


b 


“LISTENING TO BROADCASTS from America? 


People want to listen but the broadcasts are 
terribly jammed. Once in a while we catch a 


word. They told how many prisoners we have. 
Now people know more than they knew before. 
But if anyone is caught talking, and telling about 
the American broadcasts, he gets anywhere from 


ten to twenty-five years.” 

I took this woman to the bus. At first she 
addressed the driver in Russian. He looked at 
her in amazement and answered in Russian. I 


explained to the driver and the passengers that 


she had come from Russia a few days earlier, 
and everybody wished her Mazel Tov. The wo- 
man wiped her eyes and apologized: “I forget 
that I am already on Jewish soil, and I still talk 
Russian.” 

snitiggliDlaais 


THE DREAMS 


... and, behold, he stood by the river... 


By 

the river 
seven. 
cows 

who swallowed 
time 
where 
prescience 
fed 

in the 
reed-grass, 


In 

the field 

seven 

deaths 

struck gold ears 
to dust 

where 

east wind 

fed 


on time. 


Seven corns 
and seven 
kine: 
dreams are 
one 

and so 

is 

time. 


CHAYYM ZELDIS 
Kfar Vitkin 
Israel 
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The Kastner Case 


by Mordecai Shtrigler 


l. 


Fo OVER Two yYEars the Israeli public fol- 
lowed the court proceedings in the Kastner 
case. Beginning unobtrusively, the trial grew 
more and more stormy and when the verdict 
was made public it split the country into two 
factions, caused the resignation of the cabinet, 
and became a leading issue in the recent elections. 
To understand the historical and psychological 
factors in the Kastner Case and the reason for 
the storm it aroused, one must go back to the 
history of the Judenraten which were created 
in the ghettos of Eastern Europe during the 
Nazi occupation. 
+ * % 

From the very first (in 1939) it became 
obvious that Jews would have to maintain 
some form of contact with the occupation forc- 
es. After the collapse of Poland, the Germans 
remained in sole authority over the life and 
death of several million Jews. No sooner did 
the Nazis enter an area than they provided them- 
selves with lists of the leading Jews of the com- 
munity, sent for them and laid down the law: 
henceforth they would be held responsible for 
the execution of all anti-Jewish ordinances. 

Theoretically, the Jews could choose whether 
to resist or obey. The results of resistance were 
inevitable — death, at the first sign of defiance. 
To enforce their will, the Nazis frequently 
seized hostages to ensure the obedience of others, 
for no one wanted to have the blood of these 
hostages on his head. 

Many Jews refused to become members of the 
Judenrat and paid with their lives for their 
defiance. Others were unwilling to give up their 
lives so easily. Aside from this, in the early 
phase of the occupation no one could foresee the 
demands which the Nazis were to make on the 
Judenraten. 

The utter helplessness of the Polish Jews must 
be kept in mind: they were hemmed in between 
the brutal Nazi army which ruthlessly punished 
the slightest transgression, the merciless Poles 
who had long hated them (it is said that in the 
early period the Nazis restrained the Poles from 
making pogroms upon the Jews), and the 
mighty Soviet Union which did not lift a finger 
to help them. Where could they seek assistance 
if not through “‘self-help”’? 

“Self-help” could only take the form — short 
of resistance — of knuckling under to the con- 


queror or bribing the Gestapo to moderate jt; 
brutality. Such measures were tragically ina. 
dequate in the face of German bestiality, but 
this only became apparent much later. Mean. 
while, the Jews resorted to the means which 
centuries of persecution had taught them. 

Theoretically (and especially, as viewed from 
the perspective of ten years later) “resistance 
from the outset” was possible — and would un- 
doubtedly have resulted in an ocean of Jewish 
blood. What change might this have made in 
Jewish history? Would the Germans perhaps 
not have dared to carry out their liquidation 
program? Or would their Russian “partners” 
perhaps have taken a hand and helped the Jews? 
These are, of course, only idle speculations which 
can neither be substantiated nor disproven, but 
for the sake of historic accuracy, certain facts 
must be mentioned. 

Early in the winter of 1940 the Nazis 
launched their first mass-extermination experi- 
ment. Thousands of Jews were herded outside 
the towns of Chelm and Rabyszojev (Chrubie- 
szow) and publicly shot down to the gratifica- 
tion of the onlooking Poles of the neighborhood, 
Masses of Jews were driven up to the Soviet 


border where they were murdered before the | 


eyes of the Soviet border-patrol. A few months 
later a number of formidable concentration 
camps were set up, virtually on the Soviet bor- 
der, and in Belzig, a mere few hundred yards 
from Soviet territory, hundreds of Jews were 
massacred daily by the camp commander, Major 
Dolfuss. 

But the USSR refused to be “provoked”. Dur- 
ing that period it was not unusual to see Soviet 
border-delegations fraternizing openly with 
Nazi officers, with whom they undoubtedly 
found matters of mutual interest to discuss. 

Actually, the only source from which the 
Jews could expect help was the Soviet Union 
and when this proved a false hope, all they could 
do was depend on their own resources. Almost 
every Polish Jew at that time was convinced 
that: (a) the war would not last long; (b) the 
Soviet-Nazi alliance would soon end; and (c) 
the moment these two forces would clash, de- 
feat for the Germans was inevitable. This ex- 
plains the early atmosphere of compliance on 
the part of the Jews, who were only marking 
time until liberation should come. 

The alternative to “resistance from the out- 
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gt” was “cooperation from the outset.” The 
cooperation of the Judenraten did not at first 
sem so appalling and so treacherous as it later 
became, but, historically speaking, this was the 
beginning of the undermining of Jewish morale. 


2. 


HO WERE the first members of the Juden- 

raten? 

The writer of these lines held then, and still 
holds today, that anyone who cooperated with 
the Nazis during the extermination period, re- 
gardless of the degree or fashion of the coopera- 
tion, must be condemned by the Jewish people. 
But this does not blind him to the great differ- 
ences between the types who entered the Juden- 
raten and their motives for doing so. They fell 
into various “categories.” There were: 

(a) the “upright” and well-meaning individ- 
uals who had successfully mediated on behalf 
of Jews during the Polish regime and mistakenly 
believed that they could now perform the same 
service (I can personally testify that some of 
them were prepared to submit to the greatest 
indignities, and even bodily violence, as long as 
they could save Jewish lives) ; 

(b) those who were not impelled by any noble 
motive but merely by the urge to occupy a po- 
sition of honor in the community (there was 
no evil in them, they only lacked the foresight 
to realize the price they would have to pay for 
this “honor’’) ; 

(c) a number of people who had never been 
able, thanks to the pre-war democratic system 
of elections, to achieve any importance as com- 
munity leaders and who now seized the oppor- 
tunity to achieve their goal without the need 
for elections; 

(d) frustrated “fringe-intellectuals” whose 
careers had been interrupted by the war and 
who, fearing that inactivity during the occupa- 
tion would forever thrust them into the back- 
ground, seized on the chance to enter the Juden- 
raten; 

(e) opportunists who exploited the general 
chaos for their own ends; having an eye to the 
main chance, they were convinced that they 
could emerge from the disaster rich men if only 
they played their cards right and went along 
with the Nazis; 

(f) a small segment of the underworld; in- 
formers; people with grudges against certain 
individuals or against the entire community; 
criminals with a lust for the comforts which 
had been denied them in peace time, etc. 

I personally met all of these types. There is 
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one more “category” of collaborationist that I 
must mention though I, myself, only learned 
about them after I reached France at the end 
of the war: 

(g) Jewish Communists who, until June 22, 
1941 — when war broke out between Germany 
and the USSR — regarded it as a virtue to co- 
operate with the Germans. 

It is neither possible nor particularly relevant 
at this point to determine just how many Juden- 
rat members there were of each “category.” 
Suffice it to say that almost none of them would 
have agreed to serve had they then known that 
they would be delivering their fellow-Jews into 
the hands of the Nazis. Up to 1941 they were 
convinced that their sole duties would be to 
enforce the exorbitant tolls imposed by the Ger- 
mans, assign people for slave-labor (and here 
is where they had the chance to show favorit- 
ism), and perform other similar functions. 


In other words, they were “innocently” drawn 
into the Judenraten and there was then little of 
the stigma of treachery attached to it. Their 
chief defense was that the circumstances dic- 
tated their behavior, that it was none of their 
own choosing. 

Whatever judgment is passed upon Dr. Kast- 
ner, it can only be a balanced judgment if it 
begins by considering to which of these cate- 
gories he belongs. 


"I ” 


WHEN were the Judenraten put to the ulti- 
mate test? 


It is my belief that no specific date can be 
set, but historically and “officially” it is believed 
to have begun when the first extermination 
plans were launched. Prior to that, the Nazis 
had tried a number of minor “experiments,” 
sounding out the weaknesses of the Judenraten 
and determining their moral breaking-point. 
Not all of the Judenraten reacted uniformly, 
and therefore some districts were spared longer 
than others. 


From personal observation, I can state that 
the “moral collapse” of the Lublin area began 
as early as the summer of 1940. It had been one 
of the tasks of the Judenraten to choose the 
people who were sent to the concentration 
camps in Byalobzhegi, Belzig, Czestochowa, Ra- 
wa-Russka, etc., knowing very well that many 
would not come back alive. Yet this was not 
quite the same as openly sending Jews to their 
death, they argued — and took a further step 
down the path of temptation. After all, some 
of those who were sent away might survive, and 
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while there was life there was still a chance to 
negotiate with the enemy. They might even 
be able to receive food parcels! 


How many of the “upright” people left the 
Judenraten at this period? Very few. On the 
contrary, many of them now found a new op- 
portunity for saving Jewish lives. The writer 
of these lines, together with his father and other 
members of his family, was among the victims 
of this mistaken calculation. He can therefore 
state, in all objectivity, that many people in the 
Judenraten honestly believed that they were act- 
ing for the best. It was the fault of those mon- 
strous times that their very honesty trapped 
them. Their reasoning was simple: if so many 
were threatened with death in the concentra- 
tion camps, then obviously something must be 
done to save them, to lighten their lot, by stay- 
ing in contact with the Nazis and cooperating 
with them. There was no other way, for other- 
wise every Jew in the camps would perish! In 
addition, if the choice of camp consignees were 
to be left to the Nazis, they would seize the 
finest and the best among the Jews, leaving be- 
hind poor human material. Therefore, for the 
sake of the Jewish future, it was felt by the 
Judenraten that it was up to them to decide 
whose life could be risked and whose should be 
spared. At that point, it was merely a question 
of risking lives, not of condemning Jews to 
death — but this was the moment when the 
“self-justification” of the Judenraten began. 


These were mere preludes to the psychological 
tricks employed by the Nazis. There is no in- 
tention on my part to attempt to cover that 
subject here but I find it necessary to stress one 
point: even when the ultimate extermination 
plan of the Nazis became clear to the Juden- 
raten, the question still posed itself: was it pre- 
ferable to let the sword fall where it might or 
should the Jews themselves assume the gruesome 
task of directing the selections of the victims? 


Many of the Judenrat members, together with 
their Jewish police, became cynical in the face 
of death. Having committed the original sin 
of cooperating with the Nazis, they now no 
longer cared. Their moral depravity was com- 
plete and all they now wished for was to save 
themselves — the higher the price they had to 
pay, the more zealously they clung to life. But 
others among them still conducted their grim 
mathematical calculations: could 10,000 lives 
be saved if they would deliver 1,000 Jews to the 
Nazis? 50,000 if they helped send 10,000 to 
their deaths? 


Let us have the courage to face the appalling 
fact that this “life for a life” policy was ac- 
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cepted not only by the demoralized Nazis byt 
by many of the finest people in the ghettos 
Their number is too great to recount, yet | 
would like to mention one of them — the noble 
Z. Kalmanovich of Vilna in whose posthumoys- 
ly published diary we find that he approved of 
this procedure in the ghetto of Vilna. 

Since Jewish Communists have marked Kal- 


manovich as a villain and condemned him for 
belonging to the Judenrat, let me quote the 
words of a man held in the highest esteem by 
the Communists, Mordecai Tenenbaum-Tamar- 
ov, commander of the Bialystok ghetto uprising, 
on the occasion of a meeting of the Bialistok 
Judenrat (according to Nathan Alterman, Da- 
var, July 1, 1955): 

“. .. I state before this meeting, that if 
the ‘transport’ is of the size mentioned, 
we will not react. We sacrifice 6,300 Jews 
in order to save the remaining 35,000. ... 
The situation at the front indicates that 
we may at any moment expect a radical 
change. But if the number is increased ... 
or if the population will spontaneously re- 
volt, then we will be forced to... take 
the initiative into our own hands.... 


“... Why did we not begin with resist- 
ance? Because we knew that this would 
bring total annihilation to all of Bialystok’s 
Jews. We sacrificed the first 1,000 to Mo- 
loch in order — not to save, that is impos- 
sible — but to extend the lives of a tenth 
of Polish Jewry another month, another 
two months. Any day, with the situation 
at the front and in the country what it is, 
we may expect deliverance. .. . We have 
given the signal, and ours is the responsibil- 
ity. If not for this, there would by now 
not be one Jew left alive.” 


I quote this passage only to illustrate the at- 
mosphere which prevailed then. 


4. 


P TO THIs POINT we have tried to shed light 
on the Judenraten in Poland and the sur- 
rounding area, where the Germans were the 
direct masters. There were, however, a number 
of countries in Eastern Europe which, though 
they belonged to Germany’s political and mili- 
tary bloc, still maintained a measure of inde- 
pendence. Conditions were somewhat laxer in 
these countries and it was easier to save Jews 
than in the Nazi-occupied areas. It is sufficient 
to cite Finland, an ally of Germany, whose Mar- 
shal Mannerheim refused to permit the Jews in 
his country to be molested. To a certain degree, 
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the same might be said of that portion of Ru- 
mania which was not occupied by Soviet forces.* 

But our chief concern right now is with the 
Hungary of Admiral Horthy, where Dr. Kast- 
ner lived during World War II. 

The situation of the Jews who lived in Hun- 
gary during the Hitler era was unique. Official- 
ly, it was not until March, 1944, that they came 
under Hitler’s rule. In other words, at a time 
when the Jews of other countries were being 
exterminated, Hungarian Jews were enjoying 
comparative peace. 

What is more, between 1940 and the end of 
1943, Hungary furnished a refuge for any Pol- 
ish, Rumanian or Russian Jew who could man- 
age to reach its borders. Unfortunately, it ap- 
pears that only about 15,000 managed to do so. 

This does not mean to say that Hungarian 
Jews were not persecuted, but compared with 
life in other countries, theirs was far easier. 

Before Hitler entered Hungary, the Jewish 
Jeaders there were already apprised of what had 
happened and was still happening in other coun- 
tries. Not only had they received eye-witness 
reports from Jews who had managed to escape, 
but they were also able to establish contact with 
various neutral countries as well as with Nazi- 
occupied areas. Jews in the Hungarian armed 
forces had been as far as the Eastern front and 
had personally seen what was happening. They 
even met and spoke with high Nazi officers. In 
addition, since 1943 there had been a Jewish 
Rescue Committee (of which Dr. Kastner was 
one of the leaders) in Hungary whose main task 
had been to rescue Jews from neighboring Cze- 
choslovakia. 

Actually what it amounted to was that, be- 
tween 1941 (when there had been some out- 
breaks of pogroms) and 1944, Hungarian Jews 
had been spared the fate of their brothers in the 
other countries and could prepare themselves 
psychologically for the disaster ahead. They 
should have been able to foresee the fate which 
awaited them once Hitler would march into 
Hungary and able to prepare some counter-ac- 
tion. The fact that they were not worn out 
from years of deprivation and torture should 
also have stood them in good stead. Finally, they 
lived under Nazi rule barely a year. 

Nevertheless, the blow took them by surprise. 
Since they had not gone through gradual stages 


* In the areas of Rumania occupied by the Soviets before 
1941, the local population after the Soviet withdrawal made 
pogroms upon the Jews with no less bestiality than did the 
Nazis. Under the Antonescu regime, hundreds of thousands of 
Jews were put to death — either by shooting or by being sent 
to the concentration camp in Transnistria which embraced the 
Odessa region (at that time occupied by Rumania). 
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of agony as had Jews in other countries and 
lacked previous experience to guide them, the 
Hungarian Jews were completely shattered by 
their new situation. Up to the very last moment, 
they continued to believe that “It can’t happen 
here,” which explains why their collapse was 
sO precipitous and complete. 

Jewish leaders in Palestine (who now head 
the Israel Government) set under way two plans 
to save the Jews of Hungary — but the plans 
were tragically conflicting. One plan was to 
have Palestinian parachutists drop into Hun- 
gary for the purpose of inciting the Jews to 
resist the Nazis. Hanna Szenes — who has by 
now become a legendary figure — Peretz Gold- 
stein, Joel Palgi and others undertook this dan- 
gerous mission. The second plan was to support 
the negotiations of the Jewish Rescue Commit- 
tee (headed by Dr. Kastner) to ransom the Jews 
of Hungary. This method had proven success- 
ful in Czechoslovakia where the Gestapo had 
been bribed to hold back the extermination pro- 


ceedings. 
Obviously, the two plans — militant resist- 
ance and propitiatory negotiations — had to 


conflict. Dr. Kastner could not but be alarmed 
upon hearing of the parachutists — who, indeed, 
were seized by the Nazis soon after they dropped 
into the country. 

At the trial, Dr. Kastner was charged with 
having betrayed the parachutists to the Hunga- 
rian authorities and bringing about their deaths 
(only Joel Palgi escaped). Whether this is so 
or not, the fact remains that after the “‘exter- 
mination” of the Palestine delegation there was 
no one left in Hungary to stir the Jews to revolt. 

The Jews of Hungary waited until the ele- 
venth hour. They were caught totally unpre- 
pared and herded into the crematoria, still be- 
lieving that they were being taken away to 
slave-labor camps... . 


5. 


HO WAS RESPONSIBLE for the unex pectedness 

of the blow? It is easy, at this late date, to 
blame the few surviving leaders of the Jewish 
Rescue Committee for their failure to awaken 
Hungarian Jewry to its danger; it is easy to 
say that had they known what awaited them, 
they would have resisted the Germans. 

But anyone familiar with Hungarian Jewry 
well knows that if it proved impossible to incite 
Polish Jews to mass revolt (and, here, surely 
the Judenraten may have been at fault), it 
would have been a thousand times more difficult 
to rouse the Jews of Hungary. The Zionists in 
Hungary were a small minority. The non-Zion- 
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ist organizations which played such important 
roles in Jewish life elsewhere were practically 
non-existent in Hungary and the vast majority 
of the Jewish population were strongly patriotic 
and staunchly loyal to the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. I myself met a number of Hungarian 
Jews in concentration camps who still prayed 
for the victory of their homeland and felt that 
they themselves were victims of a “tragic mis- 
take.” 

The charge against Dr. Kastner that he could 
have incited the Hungarian Jews to revolt but 
that he intentionally kept them in the dark be- 
cause this was the very thing he wished to avoid 
is certainly highly exaggerated. The situation 
which had taken several years of Nazi occupa- 
tion to develop in Poland came to a head over- 
night in Hungary. Every Jew had the same 
problem: how to escape? The leadership was in 
a quandary — resistance or negotiation? 

In one respect, the Jews of Hungary were in 
a more advantageous position than had been the 
Jews in other countries. This was the year 1944 
when Germany’s defeat was already in the air 
(in Poland, the extermination process had begun 
during the height of the Nazis’ military strength 
and the Judenraten, convinced of Hitler’s total 
victory or prolonged occupation of Poland, at 
best, were convinced that only through them 
could the Jews be saved). 

The knowledge that the Soviet troops were 
almost at the borders of Hungary prevented the 
Jews from falling into the helpless panic which 
had assailed the Jews in other ghettos during 
the early war years. There were Polish Jews 
who lived in hiding for years: Hungarian Jews 
had only to hold out a little while longer. The 
Hungarian Jews were in a position to help them- 
selves somewhat. The slightest act of sabotage 
was sufficient to slow down the extermination- 
machine since the Germans were no longer able 
to maintain their former tempo. Finally, there 
was more of a chance that the non-Jewish popu- 
lation would protect them, with Allied victory 
so imminent. 

German psychology was also beginning to 
change by 1944. In the previous years even 
“good Germans” had participated in the atro- 
cities, confident of German victory and with 
no thought for a future day of reckoning. By 
1944 “alibis” were frantically being sought and 
it even became possible to enlist the aid of SS- 
men in resistance plans. This was sensed by the 
Communist leaders in a number of concentra- 
tion camps, and they seized control with the 
aid of such “alibi”-seeking Nazis. (I know of 
such incidents in Buchenwald and Dachau. In- 
cidentally, some of those who did not hesitate 
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to use this secret Nazi help are now among the 
most violent baiters of Mapai in the Kastne 
affair.) 

By the judicious exploitation of certain psy. 
chological factors, there now appeared many 
chances to rescue great numbers of Jews. The 
leaders of the Hungarian Jewish community 
were prepared to take those chances, but they 
required nerve and outstanding leadership which, 
unfortunately, were lacking. Dr. Kastner, who 
certainly wished to save the Jews, was far from 
being the great figure needed at the moment, 

The Germans were in a fury to hasten their 
bloody work. The greatest efforts and limited 
grasp of the Jewish leaders were no match 
against the regimentation and past “training” 
of the Nazis. Can we charge people with the 
crime of inadequacy, of having fallen short of 
what was required of them during those des- 
perate days? Or can we throw them into prison 
for lacking the courage to commit suicide be- 
cause of their helplessness, as did Cherniakow, 
the engineer, of Warsaw? 


6. 


‘THE MOST TENSE MOMENT for Hungarian Jew- 

ry came when the mass-murderer Eichmann 
summoned the Jewish Rescue Committee and 
offered to barter Jewish lives for money — 100 
Jews for a truck; 1,000,000 Jews for ten thou- 
sand trucks. 

When the leaders heard that Jewish lives 
could be bought it unquestionably appealed 
more to them than a hazardous revolt. This 
would have been the normal reaction every- 
where, despite the colossal amount of money re- 
quired. They seized on the offer, hoping that 
the delay would serve one of two purposes: either 
the money would be raised abroad, or the Ger- 
mans would be routed in the meantime. 

Millions of Jewish lives were in the balance 
but during the negotiations, the Jewish Rescue 
Committee was certainly justified in keeping 
the matter quiet in order to avoid panic. This 
was not so reprehensible, even though they made 
the mistake, in their despair, of putting their 
trust in the murderous Germans. 

Joel Brand was sent out of Hungary to arouse 
the Jews abroad and raise the necessary money. 
He tried his best, but was arrested by the Bri- 
tish. The Nazis had imposed a condition: all 
the ransomed Jews had to leave Hungary forth- 
with. Lord Moyne of England was appalled by 
the problem thus raised: where could he put 
the 1,000,000 Jews? It thus became a question 
not only of ow to rescue the Jews (which was 
completely in the hands of the Nazis) but where 
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to send them — and this problem depended en- 
tirely upon our friends by whose side our youth 
was fighting and dying. 

When the negotiations failed, the Nazis, led 
by Eichmann, made preparations to hasten the 
extermination process. Dr. Kastner and his col- 
leagues of the Rescue Committee could no long- 
er hope to save all the 1,000,000 Jews in Hun- 
gary. They had to confine themselves to saving 
limited numbers. By this time Kurt Becher, 
General of the SS, had assumed control and de- 
manded tenfold the amount asked by Eichmann. 

Dr. Kastner was now faced with the alter- 
native of alarming the Jews and following a 
“sauve qui peut” policy or continuing with his 
negotiations in an effort to save those whom he 
most wished to save. He chose the path followed 
by Judenrat leaders all over Eastern Europe. 
Just as they, he had gradually been drawn into 
the Nazi web. It now remains for objective 
judges to determine whether he really did not 
want to or was not able to save Hanna Szenes. 
Did he negotiate with Becher only on behalf 
of those close to him — leaving the rest of the 
Hungarian Jews to their fate — or was he really 
unable to save any more? 

At this point, a few facts about the back- 
ground must be introduced. In the course of 
his efforts to save his people, Dr. Kastner had 
become involved with the Nazis and, inadvert- 
ently perhaps, had served their purposes. His 
was not the only case. But meanwhile, he had 
gained many personal privileges and advantages. 
It is a fact that up to the very end he was pro- 
tected by the Germans, travelled abroad with 
them and served them in an advisory capacity. 
Jews were not granted such privileges for no- 
thing. But just what services he rendered Hit- 
ler’s aides and what he discussed with them dur- 
ing their many trips it is impossible to verify. 

It is a fact (brought out clearly during the 
trial) that when danger no longer threatened 
him, Dr. Kastner fought to have Kurt Becher 
freed. What impelled him to fight for the life 
of a killer? Is this, in itself, not an indictment 
against his past during the Nazi regime? 

Even here we do not care to sit in judgment 
but there is one point on which we are clear: 
such a man should at any rate have been pushed 
into the background (as many of his kind were) 
and never permitted to hold any position of 
leadership among Jews today. His very zeal on 
behalf of the murderer Kurt Becher made this 
essential. 


7. 


More THAN TEN years have passed. Imme- 
diately after the liberation, Dr. Kastner was 
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the target of a number of accusations. But at 
the time supporting facts and documentation 
were lacking and Kastner rapidly produced his 
alibis. For a time he resided in Switzerland and 
the entire matter blew over. Newer events of 
great historic significance were taking place. 

After the proclamation of the State, Kastner 
went to Israel where there was a large commun- 
ity of Hungarian Jews. None of them brought 
any charges against him and this apparently was 
sufficient proof for Mapai that Kastner had a 
clear record and that his contacts with the Ger- 
mans had been solely for the purpose of rescuing 
Jews. 

There was a shortage of trained personnel in 
the country and Dr. Kastner immediately 
stepped into a high post in Dr. Joseph’s minis- 
try. Eventually, he took over the Hungarian 
section of the Israel Radio and the editorship 
of the Magyar daily newspaper. He ran for the 
Knesset on the Mapai ticket. 

Two years ago Malchiel Greenwald, a lonely 
old man with an acerbic pen, published another 
in a long series of privately printed pamphlets 
in which he was accustomed to air his grievances 
and suspicions. This leaflet, however, was an 
attack against a high government official — 
Kastner — who was accused of sending Jews 
to their death, collaborating with the Nazis, 
sharing ransom-money with the Nazi leader 
Kurt Becher, and saving his own friends and 
relatives at the cost of thousands of Jewish lives. 
Even so, it would have been easily possible to 
ignore the pamphlet and let the incident pass 
unnoticed. That the Government felt it could 
not permit such an accusation to go unanswered 
showed a very proper regard for the seriousness 
of such charges, regardless of the source. But 
the method chosen by the Government — the 
institution of libel proceedings against Green- 
wald in the regular courts — was a mistake. 

This writer among others has argued in vain 
for years that our generation must take upon 
itself the tragic task of judging all those Jews, 
already dead or still surviving, who collaborated 
with the Nazis, in whatever way and for what- 
ever reasons. But the tribunal to sit in such a 
trial cannot be set up through established pro- 
cedures and on established precedents. Nor 
could it undertake to deal only with particular 
cases, thrown up by chance and inflated by po- 
litical passions. But no such tribunal of the 
Jewish people was ever established. Final judg- 
ment has been left to the “future historian.” 
Greater and lesser culprits have lived among us 
for a decade, and from time to time an outcry 
has been raised by one or another — only to die 
down, or be stifled by interested parties. 
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If the Israeli Government chose a course in 
the Kastner case which ensured publicity, it 
was a praiseworthy exception. But to refer the 
case to an established court meant assuming that 
the courts and their precedents were competent 
to deal with such issues — as if there are clear 
legal grounds on which to determine whether 
a particular form of wartime cooperation with 
the Nazis was a crime or a desperate national 
expedient. There does not exist the book of 
law which can dictate to Jews how to act when 
in the clutches of the enemy, when to reply 
with arms and when with subservience. Such 
a code had to be drawn up in the course of the 
trial itself. 


There is no question in anycne’s mind today 
that Kastner “cooperated” with the Nazis. He 
himself would not deny it, and there is plenty 
of supporting evidence in the volumes of do- 
cumentation and testimony which were as- 
sembled during the course of the trial. His ene- 
mies charge that he was a despicable traitor; his 
defenders maintain that he was fulfilling a noble 
Jewish mission. What made Greenwald’s accus- 
ers think that they could air such a case in court 
without stirring up profound emotions? In what 
code did they expect the judge to find a section 
on which to base his decision? 


8. 


T WAS NOT UNTIL TEN MONTHS after the close 

of the trial that the judge made his decision 
public. During the two years, no one had ques- 
tioned the judge’s competence. It wasn’t until 
he read his lengthy decision, which states con- 
clusively that Kastner had “sold his soul to the 
Devil,” that the storm broke loose. What right, 
the newspapers demanded, had a mortal to judge 
so complicated a question? The following is 
quoted from the editorial of June 24, 1955, in 
Haaretz, the largest newspaper of Israel: “A 
task was imposed upon the Jerusalem Circuit 
Court judge, Dr. Benjamin Halevi, which the 
most adept historian would have shied at: to 
establish the true facts in a chapter of our his- 
tory which took place ten years ago, under un- 
precedented conditions — and to establish them 
on the basis of incomplete and contradictory 
testimony of people who have not yet and never 
will recover from the shock of those nightmare 
months eleven years ago... . 


“How can it be determined whether Dr. Kast- 
ner, the foremost personality during that tragic 
period, acted properly or not? Anyone who 
realizes how difficult it is to weigh facts even 
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in affairs which occurred but yesterday, before 
witnesses and in an. atmosphere of calm, will 
appreciate that this was too great, too super- 
human a burden to place on the shoulders of 
any one mortal, 


“Had the judge, Dr. Halevi, approached the 
case with the feeling that it is not possible to 
reach any conclusive decision but that we must 
be content to admit that we are still not, and 
may never be, able to get at the truth in certain 
matters — then he could never have rendered 
so Categoric a decision and been so confident in 
his conclusions. .. .” 


As can be seen from the above, the Haaretz 
editor’s idea is simple: witnesses who escaped 
from the ghettos and suffered themselves are 
untrustworthy. They are too subjective and 
their nerves are shattered. On the other hand, 
how can witnesses and judges who were them- 
selves not “over there” understand or conceive 
of what took place then? 


Thus, it would seem that there are no wit- 
nesses available for a trial of this sort and for 
this reason, we “may never be able to get at the 
truth.” Why, then, should such trials be held? 
So that the judge can “admit” that we cannot 
get at the truth? Had this been the case, the 
judge could have made this admission a half 
hour after the trial commenced and avoided all 
the subsequent furore. 


It is significant that Haaretz hails the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to appeal the case and rehash 
the Kastner trial. But if it feels that such mat- 
ters are beyond human understanding and _be- 
yond the powers of any judge to decide, what 
is to be gained by a second trial — with another 
man occupying the judge’s bench? In what 
way will this second judge be better qualified 
if, as Haaretz states, “only after time has elapsed 
will some future historian be able to pass judg- 
ment”? 


Haaretz is not alone in its opinion that, as 
an individual, Dr. Halevi had no right to render 
a decision in a matter of this sort. But if a 
judge is not qualified to sit in the case, why was 
there such insistence on a trial in the first place? 
And why such confidence placed in one man? 
Can it be that if the judge had exonerated Dr. 
Kastner he would be hailed as competent, but 
now that his verdict is a categoric “Guilty!” 
he is found unqualified? 


No amount of sophistry will avail here. We 
must come to the conclusion that we, our gener- 
ation, cam pass judgment — but in a totally 
different manner than the recent Kastner Trial. 
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Neo-Nazism in Western Germany 
by Gabriel Gersh 


eee there ariseth a little cloud out of 
the sea, like a man’s hand.” 

On the morning of January 16, 1953, this 
quotation must have come to the minds of many 
German and Allied officials. For the day before, 
the German police, prodded by the British autho- 
rities, swooped down on the members of the 
Naumann circle and exposed their plot to infil- 
trate and overthrow the Bonn government in 
Western Germany. This incident dramatically 
revealed the challenge that neo-Nazism has of- 
fered to democracy in Germany during the past 
few years. 

For a long time, the Socialist Reich Party 
(SRP), led by the former Major-General Remer 
and Herr Dorls, diverted attention from the 
much more dangerous underground activities of 
neo-Nazis. Remer, in fact, is a nonentity, and 
his party never spread much beyond Lower- 
Saxony — an area which had the largest con- 
centration of Nazi party members owing ‘to the 
large proportion of peasants and the presence of 
two industrial enterprises (the Volkswagen and 
Herman Goering factories), built by the Hitler 
regime. Remer’s party has been dissolved, but 
its members are still preaching a new authorita- 
rianism laden with considerable danger. 

Another party that has attracted attention is 
the BHE, or “League of Those Driven from their 
Homes and Deprived of their Rights,” which 
includes many ex-Nazi party officials. This party 
has now changed its formidable title to the “All- 
German Bloc” and, with the other parties of 
the Right, is openly offering a political home to 
former Nazis and refugees from the Eastern 
Zone. Nevertheless, the Bloc is not in the same 
political category as Remer’s party. So far, for- 
mer Nazis in its leadership have accepted a form 
of state in which elections are held and the leg- 
islature and executive are not merged. They 
consider the de-nazification tribunals as the 
worst disaster that has befallen postwar Ger- 
many, but they do not go so far as General Ram- 
cke who claims that one day postwar black lists 
will be certificates of honor to the men whose 
names appeared on them. At one time, the BHE 
was even regarded by the Social Democrats as 
a possible partner in a future German govern- 
ment; but its recent efforts to appeal to ex-Nazis 
and to arouse the basest passions of the refugees 
have now cast doubt on its suitability. 
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HE DANGERS of a Nazi military renaissance lie 

elsewhere than in these parties. After the col- 
lapse in 1945, when Germany lay weak and help- 
less, most of the Nazis who escaped execution 
or did not commit suicide were imprisoned or 
escaped to Spain and Argentina. When they 
were released, or emerged from their hiding- 
places, they did not openly proclaim their Nazi 
convictions or organize political parties. Their 
activities have been carried on inside small pri- 
vate circles that have maintained contact with 
overseas Nazi groups, and with remnants of the 
Nazi SS. 

Links have been forged between some of these 
Nazi circles — including the Naumann group 
and Freikorps Deutschland — and the Soviet 
Zone. Some Nazis, it is true, are anti-Commun- 
ist; but others see an advantage in a future Ger- 
man-Soviet alliance. They make overtures not 
to the German Communists but to the ex-ofh- 
cers who are now serving the Russians as faith- 
fully as they once served the Nazis. Confiscated 
documents, for instance, reveal that the Nau- 
mann group and other neo-Nazi organizations 
have been in close touch with the Bruderschaft, 
a group of ex-officers who are animated by vi- 
sions of a German-Soviet dominated Europe and 
who, according to reliable sources, are in receipt 
of financial aid from the Eastern Zone. The 
military groups which favor a German-Soviet 
alliance are much smaller than those which sup- 
port a Western alliance for Germany; but the 
fact remains that the Nazis are anti-Western in 
their outlook, and therefore are likely to come 
to terms with any nation that promises a revival 
of Germany’s political and military power. 

During the past few years, there is ample evi- 
dence that Nazi organizations have been working 
in the background to influence important civil 
servants and to capture power through Right- 
wing parties based on a nationalist ideology. It 
was this dangerous development that led to the 
arrest of the leaders of the Naumann circle two 
years ago in the British Zone. These intrigues 
have been made easier by the fact that the Free 
Democratic Party and the Deutsche Partei, both 
of which are in Adenauer’s coalition govern- 
ment, are out to win the support of former Na- 
zis and of ex-regular officers. The FDP — a ris- 
ing political force, which is supported by non- 
Catholic industrialists because of its opposition 
to trade union claims — is led by a staunch de- 
mocrat, Herr Blucher. But his position is not 
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secure, for the party has elected as one of his 
deputies the leader of the Right-wing branch in 
North-Rhine Westphalia, Herr Middlehauve. 
Herr Middlehauve is a democrat, but it is in his 
nationalist section of the party that the neo- 
Nazis have gained influence. 


Gmrrincs oF NEO-NazZisM in Western Ger- 

many cannot but alarm those Germans who 
believe that democracy is their country’s only 
hope of salvation. In Hesse, for instance, anti- 
Nazis have been agitated by the activities of the 
Bund Deutscher Jugend (League of German 
Youth), a neo-Nazi organization which bears a 
close resemblance to the Hitler Youth. After 
it was discovered that its members were display- 
ing knives and breaking up Communist and So- 
cialist meetings, the BDJ was outlawed in Hesse 
and other Laender. However, by agreement with 
the former American High Commissioner, the 
Premier of Hesse dropped inquiries into the 
“Technical Service,” a body which was linked 
to the BDJ and is thought to have ties with 
former members of the Nazi SS in Holland, 
Spain and other countries. For a time, American 
intelligence units seem to have thought that the 
“Technical Service” would provide guerillas in 
the event of war with Russia, but the truth of 
the matter will probably never be revealed. Herr 
Zinn, the premier of Hesse, rightly remarked 
that Germany beneath the surface is a jungle of 
espionage, counter-espionage and camouflaged 
political organizations. 

Growing activities by neo-Nazis have been 
accompanied by nationalist, militarist propagan- 
da that has grown to dangerous dimensions. Some 
of the widely read weeklies like Nation Europa 
and Die Welt abound in articles calculated to 
promote nationalism, anti-Semitism and anti- 
Americanism. A spate of books glorifying Ger- 
man generals and diplomats has been swamping 
Western Germany. The theme of most of them 
is that Hitler’s war was another heroic struggle 
in defense of the Fatherland, that it left unblem- 
ished the glorious tradition of the German army 
and that if it had not been for Allied military 
aid to Russia, the German army would have 
succeeded in destroying Communism. The finan- 
cial risk involved in publishing this flood of 
books does not seem to be great, either because 
their sale is big enough to meet costs, or because 
some of the funds that the generals collect from 
unknown sources are available. 

When assessing the prospects of a Nazi revival, 
the fact must be taken into account that a large 
number of former party members are filtering 
back into their old positions in the civil service, 
courts and schools. Many of the smaller men 
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a these positions were only fellow-travellers in 
the Nazi party and will support any government 
that offers them the best terms. But two points 
of danger must be recognized: one is that the 
older generation of democrats is passing from the 
scene and there is only the Hitlerite generation 
to replace it; and the other is the extreme im- 
portance of having a federal administration that 
can meet any challenge to its authority. On 
several past occasions neo-Nazi defiance of the 
Government has passed unrebuked and caused 
much anxiety to anti-Nazis. 


HE PICTURE of the neo-Nazi revival is on the 
whole depressing. However, it is unbalanced 
unless the strength of the opposing forces is con- 
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sidered. The German public, confronted with 
the ideas and personalities of the past, is either 
passive or cynical. The Germans want to forget 
the Hitler regime because it ended in disaster; 
most of them at present are not concerned about 
neo-Nazism or politics in general. This attitude 
is coupled with a widespread conviction — al- 
most, one might suspect, spread by Nazi pro- 
paganda — that “nobody knows the truth about 
Hitler or the cause of the war” and “we were 
stabbed in the back.” None of this, however, 
amounts to a desire to see a dictatorship re-es- 
tablished on the Nazi pattern, for the Germans 
are at present doing very well under a democ- 
racy which has provided them with a higher 
standard of living than many of their former 
European enemies in the last war. 


The Fourth Century 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


Hens SPENT the Tercentenary year in re- 
viewing Jewish life in this country, we must 
now turn to the more difficult job of estimating 
the future. Dr. Leo Baeck, former Chief Rabbi 
of Berlin and one of the spiritual leaders of Re- 
form Judaism, made the observation that one of 
the reasons why Jews have survived thousands 
of years, under conditions in which no other 
people was able to endure for more than two or 
three generations, was their genius at converting 
problems into tasks. Some of the problems the 
future has in store for us in this country — to 
be turned into tasks — are already casting their 
shadows before them. 

Jewish life in this country has heretofore re- 
volved around three main points. The first and 
foremost of them was, of course, religion. Re- 
ligion was synonymous with the synagogue dur- 
ing the earliest, so-called “Sephardic” period; 
and the congregation was merely another name 
for the community. Religion remained the basis 
of Jewish group life during the next or “Ger- 
man” period, but the synagogue was no longer 
the sole center of Jewish communal endeavor. 
To begin with, organized religion itself was torn 
apart by the conflicts between Reform and Or- 
thodoxy and by the inner struggles between 
radicals and moderates within each camp. There 
had also developed organizations, institutions and 
agencies which constituted a framework for 
Jewish action outside strictly religious confines 
and thus the role of the synagogue was reduced. 
Its role was reduced still further during the 
period of immigration from Eastern Europe, the 


third and most creative period in American Jew- 
ish history. 


THis PERIOD was marked by the rise of a num- 

ber of Jewish secular movements. For the first 
time, ideologies which were completely divorced 
from religion entered the Jewish scene. Such 
ideologies appeared as assimilationist social pana- 
ceas or as programs of Jewish survival. Syna- 
gogue membership failed to keep pace with the 
Jewish immigration from Russia and Poland, 
from Galicia and Rumania. Despite the boom 
in the building of temples and schulen, the Amer- 
ican Jewish population remained congregational- 
ly largely unaffiliated until the last two decades 
or so. But even in those days, it would have been 
a mistake to assess the role of religion in Jewish 
life merely in terms of synagogue membership 
or of the number of worshippers. Account should 
also be taken of the fact that many folkways, 
practices and observances which had their roots 
in religious values had penetrated into all Jewish 
existence and gave even Jewish secular action a 
religious coloration. 

The second basis of our community life, then, 
was the institutional system of social, welfare 
and communal services. It is a matter of record 
that the Dutch authorities who ordered Peter 
Stuyvesant to permit Jews to settle in New Am- 
serdam made the permission contingent upon the 
Jews providing for their own needy co-religion- 
ists; in this respect, however, they were not ex- 
pected to do more than any other creed professed 
to do. However, the Jewish community did not 
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have to be reminded of its obligations. Without 
state intervention of any kind, and on a purely 
voluntary basis, American Jewry has erected an 
institutional structure capable of providing all 
charitable, religious, cultural, and social services 
of which its less fortunate members may be in 
need. 

These institutions have been more than chan- 
nels of aid and public service: they have con- 
solidated the Jewish community and made co- 
operation between the various Jewish groups 
possible. Individuals, devoid of conscious loyalty 
to other Jewish causes, have been kept in the 
sphere of Jewish interests by the financial con- 
tributions they have made to Jewish philan- 
thropies and by participation in Jewish social 
effort. 


THE THIRD Basis of Jewish life in this country 

was concern with the fate of Jews in other 
lands. Activities in this area ran the gamut from 
alms to reconstruction — from pennies in the 
pushke to the hundreds of millions of dollars 
raised by the United Jewish Appeal; from as- 
sistance to individual victims of persecution to 
attempts to rehabilitate settlements; from relief 
to refugees from pogroms to efforts to rescue 
Jews from the Nazi crematoria; from the defense 
of the rights of Jews in Eastern Europe to the 
struggle against the halt of immigration to this 
country; from the fight against the White Paper 
on Palestine under the British Mandate to sup- 
port of the State of Israel against the attacks 
of invading Arab armies; from the sale of Israel 
bonds to protests against the attempts of our 
State Department to appease Arab reactionary 
and semi-feudal regimes at the expense of the 
only genuinely democratic state in the Middle 
East. 

The impact of the activities in behalf of Jews 
in other lands cannot be overemphasized. Amer- 
ican Jews appeared as a community for the first 
time in their history in 1840 in connection with 
the Damascus affair. The Kishineff pogrom 
marked the beginning of large scale relief and 
led to the establishment of the American Jewish 
Committee. During World War I, American 
Jewry’s sense of responsibility was symbolized 
by the formation of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee and the convocation of the first Jewish 
Congress. Most of the welfare funds and com- 
munity councils owe their existence to the re- 
action to Hitler; and, as a result of World War 
II, the fight for a Jewish State in Eretz Israel 
received the almost unanimous support of Amer- 
ican Jews. These were all milestones on the road 
American Jewry has had to travel to reach its 
present status. 
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The attainment of this status, coinciding, on 
the one haud, with the destruction of European 
Jewry by the Hitler hordes and by suppression 
in the Soviet zone, and, on the other hand, by 
the birth of the State of Israel, has created an 
entirely new Jewish reality. Of one thing there 
can be no doubt: American Jewish life from now 
on will be shaped by this new reality. 


Ovrs is aN Ace of disillusionment and moral 

deterioration. The great hopes awakened by 
the liberalism of the nineteenth century have 
been blasted by twentieth century totalitarian- 
ism and the retreats of democracy in the West. 
Nevertheless, we can say with a considerable de- 
gree of assurance that the Jewish community of 
tomorrow will continue to rest on the three 
foundations of religion, institutionalism, and 
concern about the Jewish people. 


That is not to say that these foundations will 
remain unchanged. We may reasonably expect 
less friction in Jewish religious life and a wider 
acceptance of the synagogue as the basic expres- 
sion of Jewish identification. With Reform mov- 
ing toward greater traditionalism, and Ortho- 
doxy compelled to reconcile itself to the fact 
that it cannot enjoy a monopoly of Jewish re- 
ligious expression in this country, and with secu- 
larists increasingly recognizing that the Amer- 
ican Jewish community can function only ina 
religious framework — it is quite possible that 
American Jewry will make its greatest contribu- 
tion to Jewish historical experience precisely in 
the area of synagogue-community relationship. 

All indications point to the further growth 
of our institutions. As mere agencies to render 
aid to needy individuals — fortunately their 
number is steadily declining — these institutions 
will lose much of their present usefulness; they 
will continue to be of value as positions from 
which to reinforce Jewish group life in this 
country. However, the tendency making itself 
felt in some Jewish circles to divest our institu- 
tions of specifically Jewish content is a threat 
to Jewish continuity. To maintain separate Jew- 
ish institutions because of the service they offer 
and the strength they lend to the Jewish com- 
munity is one thing; to keep them up as mere 
Jewish imitations of existing general institutions 
is quite another matter. We want our institu- 
tions to help us discharge our responsibilities both 
as Jews and citizens; we do not want them to 
create artificial barriers between us and our non- 
Jewish neighbors. This means that we shall have 
to introduce more democracy into our commun- 
ity organizations and concentrate more on Jew- 
ish education and on programs designed to build 
Jewish self-knowledge and morale and less on 
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the purely defensive aspects of community re- 
lations. 

As for our concern about the destiny of the 
Jewish people, the concrete measures giving ef- 
fect to this concern will also undergo consider- 
able change. The map of world Jewry has shrunk 
toa fraction of its former self. With two-thirds 
of Europe’s Jews physically destroyed, with the 
Jews under Communist domination torn away, 
with a number of Oriental Jewish communities 
evacuated, or in the process of evacuation, to 
Israel, and with the economic situation of the 
Jews in Western Europe slowly improving, the 
need for financial aid will diminish and the 
problem of helping Jews abroad will increasingly 
take on the form of spiritual and moral rein- 
forcement rather than that of relief. To a rapid- 
ly growing extent this problem will revolve 
around the relationship between the Jews of 
America and the Jews of the State of Israel — 
a relationship upon which the whole future of 
the Jewish people will hinge. To be creative, 
this relationship will have to be of reciprocal in- 
fluence and mutually fructifying. It will have 
to assume the aspect of a stream flowing in both 
directions and watering the soil of Jewish cre- 
ative survival everywhere. 
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THE AMERICAN JEWISH community is the col- 


lective creation of millions of simple men and 


women who came to this country from the four 
corners of the earth to escape oppression and 


persecution. They came here uninvited and were 
left to make their own way as best they could. 
Out of their trials and tribulations a new Jew 
is emerging. He is the possessor of two sets of 
values. One, representing his share in American 
democracy and in the American political, eco- 
nomic and cultural processes, makes him part 
of the American nation; the other set of values 
comprises his share in the Jewish heritage and 
destiny. If the lessons of history and sociology 
mean anything at all, we have every reason to 
expect that, unless reinforced in the future by 
cultural values the State of Israel will create, 
the Jewish set of values in the American Jew will 
contract in proportion as his American set of 
values expands. Accordingly, in its fourth cen- 
tury Jewish life in this country will be largely 
shaped by the relationship between American 
Jewry and the Jews of the State of Israel, even 
as it was largely shaped in the past three cen- 
turies by the relationship with the Jews of Eu- 
rope. 


Moral India and Ambitious India 


by Herbert Howarth 


: lpi POLITICAL-MINDEDNESS of the intelligent- 

sia of the Asiatic countries is intense. They 
are not preoccupied, as some Western thinkers 
at one time liked to believe, with the soul. Much 
of their mental vigilance is devoted to politics. 
As the young men and women of Asia begin 
to acquire the ability to read, which means that 
they embark on that process of modernization 
active throughout their continent, they think 
in political terms; in their early teens they are 
already the politicians of their village; a little 
later, in their colleges, they are not only mem- 
bers of political clubs but election-organizers 
and speakers — and often strikers and rioters, 
bringing about the fall or the restoration of 
cabinets. In later years they may obtain gov- 
ernment posts of higher or lower clerical level, 
and thus be withdrawn from the open arena of 
politics, but never will they be separated from 
the inner fascination of political issues both glo- 
bal and local. The more fortunate or resolute 
individuals who do not accept the government’s 
wages will continue to try personally to change 


the process of events. In either case this is unlike 
the way of the West, where political awareness 
is expected in every man, but is in fact present, 
after the stage of student enthusiasm, only in 
a form much diluted by domestic considerations, 
by changes in taste, and sometimes by tolerance 
and sometimes by lethargy. It is also, one may 
add, unlike the political-mindedness of Israel, 
which is yet a third variety: in Israel political- 
mindedness is intense and general, but the word 
“general” is significant, for nearly every citizen 
shares equally in it, whereas in such countries 
as Persia, Egypt, India, Pakistan, the politically- 
alert are few among the illiterate and unawak- 
ened many. 

Out of the nervous political-mindedness that 
characterizes the intelligentsia of Asia, or, to 
define it more exactly, that characterizes the 
intelligentsia of the peasant countries, emerged 
within living memory the new constitution of 
Turkey, the republic of Ireland, the indepen- 
dence of Egypt and Iraq, the independence of 
Pakistan and India. But in the last-named coun- 
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try alone has the change brought a regime strong 
and brilliant enough to participate in world af- 
fairs at or near the summit. It is hard to say 
what factors in India produced this difference. 
Something in her size, in the richness and diver- 
sity of her traditions, in the quality of educa- 
tion available under the old Empire — one or 
all of these factors supplied renascent India with 
men and women in whom the common political- 
mindedness was mated with quick intellect as 
well as with the capacity for martyrdom, and 
in whose capacity for martyrdom there lay not 
only vanity, without which martyrdom is im- 
possible, but also purity. Intellect and morality, 
both these things the Indian leaders represented 
in a high degree* throughout the last thirty 
years of struggle that led to the national eman- 
cipation. 


HILE GANDHI was alive, the world felt that 

he stood for morality and that Nehru stood 
for the secular arm — for intellect. That this 
division of function was not accurate a little 
reading, particularly of Nehru’s Autobiography, 
shows. In both areas, moral leadership and the 
evolution of tactics, Gandhi was foremost. In 
both areas Nehru was his close, able second. The 
question arose with Gandhi’s death whether Neh- 
ru could incarnate both the intellectual and 
moral aspects of India. Rather, the question 
might have arisen, but never did because the 
answer was supplied so promptly: Nehru found 
the resources to symbolize both principles him- 
self. 


That fire that blazed in him when he read (as 
a boy at Harrow, coming across Trevelyan’s his- 
tory) how Garibaldi had marched with a thou- 
sand men to liberate Italy; that pity and indig- 
nation that burned in him when he saw his own 
people oppressed, or the British miners perse- 
cuted in the reprisals that followed the General 
Strike of 1926; that sense of history, understood 
as the effort of mankind to overcome its primal 
problems, that animates his work; these features 
justify him in occupying the position that other- 


* T am anxious that this paragraph should not appear to deny 
that intellect and morality were found also in those who 
struggled for independence in other countries. I have never 
forgotten how a student in a university in Egypt once wrote 
in an essay for me: “My father gave me my name — Horiyya 
— because when I was born we were fighting for our freedom. 
We did not win our freedom at that time. But later we won 
it.” In the simplicity of that brief narrative one catches a 
note of love, of the feeling of purity, which animates the hope 
of freedom wherever it is found. But I do say, on the evidence 
of this century’s history, that only in India did these feelings 
crystallize in personalities of such power and with such gifts 
of self-expression that they could, and where they survive still 
can, compel the attention of the world. 
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wise his wry, self-critical humor might disown 
— the role of the living symbol of political 
morality as the force that created the new In- 
dia. Moreover, for all his gift of humor, he 
may well have grown hyper-confident of his 
instinct for what is politically moral. He may 
well feel that, trained by long experience, he 
can discriminate, when he faces any political 
system, between the good and bad in it and se- 
lect and extract the good without danger of 
contamination by the bad. To this extent he, 
and his colleagues and helpers with him, are not 
only ready that the world should see them as the 
epitome of the moral as well as the intelligent 
in politics; they also concur in the world’s read- 
ing of them. 

We have, then, two elements in the political 
disposition of the new India. The potent force, 
the force that launches the ideological rockets 
to the moon, is the political-mindedness that is 
sucked in with the alphabet. The correcting 
force, the force that links the new India with 
everything that is best in the long traditions 
stretching back into time, and also with the 
central desires of man everywhere, is the mor- 
ality that Gandhi taught. Of this Nehru has 
written, in the passage of his autobiography 
where he tells how he learned it: 

“The spiritualization of politics, using 
the word not in its narrow religious sense, 
seemed to me a fine idea. A worthy end 
should have a worthy means leading up to 
it. That seemed to me not only a good 
ethical doctrine but sound, practical poli- 
tics, for the means that are not good often 
defeat the end in view and raise new prob- 
lems and difficulties.” 


HEN NEHRU spoke at the immersing of Gan- 

dhi’s ashes after the assassination in 1948, he 
urged Indians that they begin to live “the Gan- 
dhi age.” To do this has been the object of his 
government. It is a noble ideal, the only right 
ideal whether in local affairs or world affairs. 
There can be no surprise if the practice some- 
times falls short of it. But when the practice 
does fall short of it, and falls short of it in the 
arena of foreign politics, anyone in the world 
has grounds for appealing to Nehru to remember 
it. 

Nehru’s Congress Party had had a practical 
foreign policy even in the years of struggle be- 
fore it became a government. After his first 
winter of real responsibility, Nehru in a speech 
of March, 1948, remembered it nostalgically as 
a policy of “standing up, insofar as we could, 
for the weak and oppressed:” and he regretted 
that now his official administration of India 
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could not always go so far as the revolutionary 
non-oficial organization had gone: “Speaking 
as a Government, we have to moderate our lan- 
guage. We have sometimes to stop doing things 
we might otherwise do.” With these remarks 
he bracketed declarations that, hampered by the 
problems of the transition to independence, “We 
are not, frankly, influential enough to affect in- 
ternational events very much,” that “the less 
we interfere in international conflicts the bet- 
ter,” and that “It is for us to lead ourselves, 
then only can we lead others properly.” Yet 
these modest words went against the grain of 
the political-minded Indian student still residual 
somewhere in the mature man, and to that ex- 
tent were not practicable for him, and already 
towards the end of the same speech there crept 
in another note: “We do count... We are po- 
tentially a great nation and a big Power.” 

A year later, the first upheavals of the tran- 
sition over, the latter note grew in volume. In 
March, 1949, he spoke on the question of the 
rallying of the Asiatic powers; and, while deplor- 
ing talk of leadership by India, said; “A certain 
special responsibility is cast on India. . . for 
taking the initiative sometimes and _ helping 
others to cooperate.” And at negotiations to 
draw Asia, and later Africa, into a closer whole, 
and at the work of the United Nations, and as 
voluntary mediator in Big Power disputes, he 
labored unceasingly throughout the next six 
years, leaving — or at least appearing to us 
overseas to leave — to others that urgent intern- 
al problem, which his earliest speeches had 
stressed emphatically, of improving the health, 
hygiene, education, and prosperity of three hun- 
dred million still squalid peasants. It is an odd 
thing about political-mindedness, the world 
over, that it always means much more a minded- 
ness for foreign politics than for fundamental 
home affairs. Nehru was aware of this, was de- 
termined in 1947 and 1948 to avoid the error, 
but since 1949 has apparently been magnetized 
by the ambition to practice a brilliant foreign 
policy. 

It has been indicated above that he had al- 
ready found that a foreign diplomacy must of- 
ten be, at the least, more reticent, more re- 
strained than any disciples of Gandhi would 
have wished. Nevertheless, the concept he de- 
veloped of the part India could play in world 
affairs was, in itself, by no means unworthy of 
the morality for which he stood. He saw the 
world divided and threatened by two blocs, with 
neither of which he could side completely. His 
policy, therefore, was the development of neu- 
trality, but not neutrality which sealed India 
off from contacts, rather one which, keeping 
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open to contacts, enabled her increasingly to 
stand up as a potential mediator. Where some- 
thing not quite in accord with morality crept 
in was: the mediator saw that, given a certain 
enterprise together with a certain dignity in 
prosecuting it, mediation could actually mean 
getting onto level terms with the big Powers. 
Similarly, as his efforts to bring Asia together, 
and then to bring the peoples of Asia and Africa 
together intensified, he more and more overtly 
became the prime mover in the matter; while 
denying the will to lead, he led. The ambition 
to make India. a big Power, that is the streak 
that has shown always a little more clearly as 
a possible danger as time has gone on. 


Now peruaprs INpia is or will be a big Power. 
I for one could not desire otherwise. What 
I am trying to indicate is that the ambition to 
be a big Power may limit, even undermine, her 
real greatness. It may cut across that morality 
which is the essence of her claim on the world’s 
respect, and which during the years of struggle 
ensured the prestige of the Congress Party. (In- 
deed, looking back on the rapidity with which 
India has been able to play a major part in in- 
ternational affairs, one is bound to attribute it 
to that surplus of prestige which the moral 
standing of her leaders had accumulated.) 

Let us consider the Bandoeng Conference of 
1955, the conference at which eight year’s ef- 
forts, launched and largely sustained by India, 
brought delegates from Asia and Africa together 
to consider common problems and, in the words 
of President Sukarno of Indonesia at the opening 
session, “‘to inject a voice of reason into world 
affairs, where others depend on power politics 
and jet bombers.” Israel was not at the con- 
ference. She had not been invited. The Arab 
States demanded her exclusion, and India ac- 
quiesced. 

Here one would have liked to see Nehru in- 
sistent that, whatever the differences between 
the states concerned, none be barred from the 
conference. He might have said that the con- 
ference was the place to hear an internal dispute 
argued and to try to resolve it; he might have 
said that the problems, political and economic, 
common to all the states were greater than the 
differences between any of them. But he ac- 
cepted the Arab demand. He may have judged 
that if he did not do so, the conference, which 
was after all his prime concern, would not take 
place at all. No doubt he collected information 
on this point before making his decision. And 
yet, one would so ardently wish that he had 
taken the intransigent stand on moral grounds 
that he might have taken in the pre-government 
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period, when morality counted more than dip- 
lomatic reticence. It is by no means certain 
that Pakistan and the Arabs would have boy- 
cotted a conference to which Israel had been 
invited — by no means certain, however much 
they may actually have threatened it. 


EHRU’S CAPITULATION was in fact not com- 
plete. The “Middle East” Arab bloc was 
determined to make Israel an issue of the con- 
ference. At the general session there was abuse 
of Zionism by Dr. Jamali of Iraq. Then in the 
Political Committee Pakistan and the Arabs in- 
troduced an anti-Israeli resolution. They ob- 
tained a speech supporting them from Chou-en 
Lai. Then Nehru rose. He made some condem- 
nation of Zionism as an aggressive movement — 
it is evident that he had been the subject of 
propaganda stressing the armed power of Zion- 
ism in terms meant to shock the part of him 
that has learned the doctrine of “‘non-violence”* 


* Arab representatives had evidently been talking to Nehru 
on that line, to which they hoped he would be most susceptible; 
while to Chou-en Lai they had evidently talked on the line of 
his susceptibility, that Israel was somehow an American enclave 
in Asia. Chou-en Lai may have been deceived by them; or he 
may have simply wanted the Arab and Pakistani votes in the 
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— but boldly and urgently appealed to the con- 
ference to understand the ideological and prac- 
tical considerations that had created the need 
for a Jewish State, and suggested that the pos- 
sibility of negotiation should not be ruled out, 
So Nehru attempted to make “the voice of rea- 
son” heard. But Arab and Pakistani passion 
prevailed and the resolution was carried and re- 
corded. 

It is clear from Nehru’s effort in this Com- 
mittee that expediency and ambition have not 
shut out morality in him. They threaten it, 
They gain victories, as in the original acquies- 
cence that Israel be excluded from Bandoeng. 
But there is a fluctuating struggle, with the mor- 
al fervor still alive. The question is how bright- 
ly or how long it can live in the atmosphere of 
foreign politics and under the strains that am- 
bition must increasingly impose. 

It is a disquieting thought that almost all the 
Powers that met at Bandoeng were, as they re- 
cognized, beset by the overwhelming internal 
troubles that derive from large illiterate peasant 
populations. Every politician at the table could 
rightly have felt what the sensitive Nehru had 
felt with sharp conviction in 1948: that the 
medication of his people’s internal illnesses 
should take precedence over foreign affairs. Yet 
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while some sober discussions went on over tech- 
nological improvements, and the exchange of 
experts and ideas for this purpose, all the fire 
at Bandoeng was in the Political Committee. 
That hazardous Asiatic political-mindedness, 
with foreign politics as its chief amour, was at 
work again. And one of the points on which 
the Political Committee agreed was a resolution 
hostile to Israel, to the only power in Asia, 
with the just possible exception of Turkey, that 
is relatively free of the dragging problem of a 
sick, illiterate peasantry, and which has the ex- 
perts which could help its neighbors to tackle 
their educational and technical difficulties. 


EHRU MUST SOMETIMEs think in his moments 
of privacy that of him, and of the premiers 
of other eastern regimes, the historian of the far 
future will write: “He was known and admired 
throughout the world. But to his own people, 
or to nine-tenths and more of them, he was a 
stranger, in the sense that a god or the old-time 
emperor of Japan is strange and remote and 
unknown. He loved his people in their distress, 
and tried to know them, dedicating many years 
of his life to that purpose, yet still they remained 
beyond his range and he did not know them. He 
was indescribably beyond them; they did not 
know him; they simply paid homage. He was 
just another ruler, and they were, as of old, the 
helots.” Since even the greatest men are human 
and therefore fail at some crucial point, the 
mind of the greatest man always holds a room 
where he guards the secret of his failure. This 
is Nehru’s secret. Who will blame him if he 
does not wish it to be deciphered to him too 
often? Well, there is one man who will not be 
afraid to blame him: a man called Nehru. He 
is one of the few who have the courage to con- 
front themselves, and to act on what they learn. 
And Nehru could well ask whether, if he and 
Indians of his caliber were to be less active in 
foreign affairs, there would be sufficient leaders 
in Asia to represent effectively the principle of 
morality in politics. He might direct such a 
remark especially at us who support Israel, which 
needs the active presence of forces for morality 
— like India and, as we have happily found, 
Burma — in foreign affairs. If not much has 
been done so far to help Israel, something may 
yet be done. 

I hope it is clear, in fact, that anything said 
here in criticism of Nehru, of his colleagues, 
or of his country, is said by one who feels more 
than a touch of love for them, and who believes 
that India should play the outstanding part in 
world affairs to which her ambitions climb. In- 
dians known at Oxford in the hard days before 
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India had won her freedom, days when every 
Indian student in Britain regarded himself as a 
political delegate entrusted with the task of 
making his country’s demands known; and 
young Indians of the new, free generation, met 
more recently, who delight by their animated 
faith in their country’s future: all have contri- 
buted to this love and this belief. But when 
we love, we are sharper in our scrutiny than 
when we do not care. Perhaps this article has 
its moments of sharpness of that kind. 
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THE ISRAELI CONSTITUTION 


IsRAEL’s EMERGING CONSTITU- 
TION by Emanuel Rackman. 
Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1955, xvi-+ 196 
pp-, $3.00. 


HE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUES 

which arose in Israel in its first 
years aroused considerable interest 
among American Jews and were 
widely discussed here. No written 
constitution was adopted, nor was 
any set of statutes given such 
status that it could not be over- 
turned by a parliamentary major- 
ity. Yet in the few years since 
1947, the outlines of an “unwrit- 
ten constitution” have emerged, 
of which we now have a handy 
description in English. 


For lucidity and concise expo- 
sition, this book will hardly be 
matched by anything the near fu- 
ture is likely to bring us on the 
subject. Moreover, the constitu- 
tional framework, at it took form, 
is not described in a mechanical 
fashion, but is shown emerging 
from the social and political back- 
ground in Israel. The author not 
only underscores what to an 
American eye looks strange and 
awkward but shows the context 
of political interest and social equi- 
librium that makes it natural and 
(sometimes provisionally, some- 
times perhaps permanently) neces- 
sary. All this is indicated with 
extreme directness and brevity — 
which leads, to be sure, to occa- 
sional lapses. Not every position 
taken, for which the author finds 
a partisan motive, was really dis- 
cussed in the parties and a party 
position formulated, as becomes 
obvious even from Dr. Rackman’s 
own observations. But, in addi- 
tion, he often (mistakenly) pre- 
sumes that because an article ap- 
peared in a party journal, it re- 
presents that party’s view. (To 
cite one example among others: 
“Karl I. Friedrich” is cited for a 
Mapai viewpoint on constitutional 
issues on the basis of an article 





which appeared in the Mapai jour- 
nal Molad. The article happens to 
be a translation from a discussion 
in the Jewish Frontier by Carl J. 
Friedrich, a [non-Jewish] Profes- 
sor of Government at Harvard.) 


The book, according to the 
date-line under its introduction, 
was completed in Nov., 1954. At 
that point, the author felt that 
“the principal patterns . . . were 
already formed.” At the same 
time, naturally enough, the rapid 
development in Israel is likely to 
alter radically, within a short time, 
the description of any phase of 
life. Among the issues which to- 
day seem not adequately treated 
(and in some cases, one feels that 
Dr. Rackman knew much more 
than he said even in November, 
1954) are the questions of the 
conscription of women, of the re- 
organized educational system, the 
proposed revisions of the electoral 
law, and the status of the Jewish 
Agency. 


Nevertheless, the author is quite 
right in his belief that in this book 
he has traced for American Jews 
the most significant outlines and 
the fundamental developments of 
the constitutional structure of Is- 
rael. He has given us a basic hand- 
book that will serve us for a long 
time. He has also given us some- 
thing of more immediate and far 
less expected significance. The 
book, for all its conciseness and 
objectivity, none the less manages 
to be a free and frank expression 
of the attitudes of a prominent 
younger American Orthodox lead- 
er. It is written with the authority 
of a voice that is neither eccentric 
nor derivative, but which asserts 
a representative, no less than in- 
dependent, view. The book should 
be read not only to learn what Is- 
rael has become, but what (to the 
extent that certain younger Or- 
thodox elements have influence) 
it may still become in the future. 


BEN HALPERN 


JEwiIsH FRONTiER 
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BRITAIN’S JEWISH 
MINISTER OF DEFENSE 


ConFLICT WITHOUT MaLice: AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY by Emanuel 
Shinwell. Odhams Press, London, 


252 pp. 


MANUEL SHINWELL, the Jewish 

Minister of Defense in Mr. 
Clem Attlee’s last Labor Govern- 
ment, is today considered a kind 
of Elder Statesman of Britain and 
one of the foremost military ex- 
perts of the Labor Party. Not too 
long ago, the more conservative 
circles regarded him as a somehow 
doubtful revolutionary character, 
but there is almost nobody today 
who would not admit his staunch 
patriotism and his fine record as 
Minister of Defense in a difficult 
time. Is it not remarkable that a 
Jewish apprentice to the clothing 
business in London’s East End has 
achieved this rank? 


The story of his life has now 
been told by himself in a quiet, 
matter-of-fact way. It offers some 
insight into the history of British 
Socialism, besides showing the de- 
velopment of the man from his 
early stormy beginnings when in 
1919 he was jailed for “incitement 
to riot” in Glasgow to his dealings 
with top generals of NATO — 
Eisenhower among them — during 
recent years when in charge of 
Britain’s defense. He rather ap- 
pears as a patriarchal Jewish family 
man than as a dangerous “Bolshe- 
vik” (as he was called in 1919). 
The story of his youth at the turn 
of the century depicts the condi- 
tions in the London East End and 
later in the Glasgow clothing trade, 
but he is more concerned with the 
economic side of life than with the 
cultural or educational, and so, cu- 
riously enough, we do not learn 
anything about his family’s rela- 
tion to Judaism or to the Jewish 
community, nor about his own 
views on Jewish questions. Shin- 
well emphasizes that he is not an 
“intellectual” but a self-made man 
who had a hunger for books and 
read a lot, though we are not told 
what impressed him most except 
Socialist literature. He apparently 
was a “Yiddish Keppel” and on 
several occasions, he tells us, the 
Party wished his active cooperation 
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because they were in need of men 
of brains. 


Shinwell is very proud that he 
was born in London and ong 
“boxed the ears” of a Tory Men. | 
ber of Parliament because the map | 
had told him he “should go back | 
to Poland.” Shinwell does not say | 
explicitly that this remark mug 
have been an anti-Semitic insult; | 
he just states that Poland was not 
his country and was completely 
foreign to him. His grandfather, 
however, had emigrated from Po. , 
land in 1868 and found asylum in | 
tolerant Britain. 





Shinwell was a member of Ram- 
say Macdonald’s Government in 
1929, but when Macdonald split | 
the party in 1931 Shinwell did not 
follow him. On the contrary, this 
Jew was the man who later de- 
feated Ramsay Macdonald in the 
famous Seaham election of 1935, 
During the 1939-1945 war, Shin- 
well was one of those who con- 





tinued opposition to the Coalition 
Government, in spite of the fact | 
that his party’s leaders were in the | 


Government. When Labor won af- 
ter the war, Shinwell joined Atlee’s 
Government as Minister of Fuel, 
and it became his task to carry 
through the 
mines. Later, he was transferred to 
the Ministry of War (which con- 
cerns only the army) and finally 
he was appointed Minister of De- 
fense (who is responsible for all 
three services). His ministerial ca- 


reer ended when Labor was de- ' 


feated in October, 1951, but he 
remained a prominent and influen- 
tial member of “the Shadow Cab- 
inet” which sits on the Front Bench 
of the Opposition. 


From the Jewish point of view, 
it appears strange that Shinwell, 
though incorporating into his 
autobiography an important chap- 
ter on his visit to Israel in 1953 
(after he left office), does not re- 


fer to the bitter conflict on the } 


Palestine problem, which bedeviled 
British policy during the Labor re- 
gime when Ernest Bevin was For- 
eign Secretary. The problem must 
have been discussed many times in 
the cabinet of which Shinwell was 
a member, and though one cannot 
expect an ex-minister to disclose 
cabinet secrets, it is hardly possible 
to assume that he himself had no 
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views on the matter. Later, when 
Shinwell was Minister of Defense 
— after the State of Israel had al- 
ready been established — he visited 
the British garrisons in the Middle 
East; but the only question about 
which he expresses some views is 
the evacuation of the Suez Canal 
zone, which was inevitable accord- 
ing to his opinion, though a remark 
he made at that time about the 
necessity of better dwellings for 
the British soldiers in Suez was in- 
terpreted as a hint that the Labor 
Government did not contemplate 
evacuation. Shinwell’s personal re- 
lations with Ernest Bevin were not 
very friendly, possibly because he 
was aman of a type which Bevin 
did not like. When Shinwell be- 
came Minister of Defense, Bevin 
said to him: “Well, we’ve got to 
work together, so we may as well 
make a job of it.” This promise 
was kept. Bevin then was a sick 
man but “he carried on from a 
sense of duty and also because of 
an obstinate, forlorn hope that he 
could by himself bring peace to 
the world.” 


Shinwell’s interest in Palestine 
is of a later period. He admits 
that he did not pay much atten- 
tion to Zionist aspirations during 
the two wars, but he was strongly 
impressed by Israel’s military 
achievements in 1948. These vic- 
tories, he tells us, were a sort of 
sensation in the officers’ messes and 
a frequent subject of conversa- 
tion in highest military circles. 
Gradually Shinwell formed the 
opinion that Israel would be an 
aiternative military base for Bri- 
tain when Suez would have to be 
cvacuated, and in Opposition he 
became one of the untiring sup- 
porters of Israel’s point of view 
in Parliament whenever Middle 
Eastern affairs were discussed. In 
this chapter, Shinwell suggests that 
Israel “could be a bastion of de- 
mocracy in a Middle Eastern De- 
fense Organization closely associ- 
ated with NATO,” adding that 
for Israel “the revenue obtainable 
for the construction of such a 
base might well be her economic 
Ssaivation.” It seems, however, that 
the time is not ripe for such ar- 
rangements, and these ideas have 
no prospect of ready acceptance 
by the Government of the day 
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as long as the Israel-Arab conflict 
is not resolved. 

What Shinwell himself has to 
say of his experiences in Israel dur- 
ing his visit is by itself perhaps 
a little disappointing. True, he is 
full of admiration, but his descrip- 
tion of the situation does not at- 
tempt a more profound analysis, 
and many of his statements simply 
repeat the well-known propagan- 
da versions. He also seems to have 
been moved by the fact that all 
the Israeli officials he met were 
familiar with his own work and 
shared his pride that he had been 
Secretary of State for War and 
Defense Minister. It can not have 
been new to Mr. Shinwell that 
Jews usually take pride in official 
achievements of their co-religion- 
ists who attain high rank in the 
Gentile world. Sometimes, Mr. 
Shinwell appears extraordinarily 
naive, or possibly he only pretends 
to be so. For instance, when the 
Israeli commandant at Elat took 
him out in a launch, he was dis- 
appointed that the British com- 
mandant in Jordanian Akaba did 
not invite him to land there, to 
welcome a British ex-Minister of 
Defense on Jordanian soil in an 
Israeli launch! 

Mr. Shinwell never clearly ex- 
plains that his own Jewish senti- 
ment plays a part in his relations 
to Israel, but oviously this is the 
case. He is now frequently as- 
sociated with Jewish activities, 
fund-raising or otherwise, and in 
fact he is a “good Jew,” although 
rather ignorant of many things 
that happened in the Jewish world 
during the years of his political 
career when he was completely 
involved in British Socialism. We 
must freely admit that we miss 
many things in his autobiography, 
but it remains an interesting book 
as far as it goes, revealing of an 
epoch and also of the man who 
wrote it. 

ROBERT WELTSCH 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

OLD TESTAMENT IN MopERN RE- 
SEARCH by Herbert F. Hahn. 
Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 
262 pp., $4.00. 


LONG-FELT need is filled with 
the publication of this study, 
originally a doctoral thesis at Co- 


lumbia University. It surveys the 
field of modern biblical criticism 
from Astruc, Graf and Wellhausen 
down to Alt, Albright and others 
in our own day. 

Dr. Hahn explains the premises 
underlying the work of each school 
of criticism — the literary, the an- 
thropological, the sociological, and 
the archaeological, and points out 
in each case how addiction to a 
particular discipline prevented each 
school from seeing the Bible whole, 
while at the same time making 
specific contributions to our under- 
standing of the areas of research 
relevant to its field. 

As Dr. Hahn points out, “criti- 
cism seems to have lost its way in 
a dense tangle of minor problems 
of text analysis.” The approach 
was too narrow, it “missed the real 
key to the significance of the Old 
Testament as the supreme example 
of man’s striving toward an un- 
derstanding of his place in the 
world and in history.” 

While the focus of the volume 
is On modern criticism, it would 
have been helpful had the author 
included at least a few notes on 
the earlier work of Jewish com- 
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mentators and scholars during the 
Middle Ages. A far more serious 
flaw is the absence of any real pre. 
sentation of the findings of Yehez. 
kel Kaufman in his monumental 
Toldoth Ha’emunah Hayisraelith, 
probably the most important single 
study produced in our time. Per. 
haps in compensation for that omis. 
sion, Dr. Hahn devotes a good 
deal of effort to a presentation of 
the views of Salo Baron, his men- 
tor at Columbia. While Baron has 
earned for himself status as a his. 
torian he is certainly not a Bible 
critic, and some of the ideas at. 
tributed to him by Dr. Hahn, such 
as the concept of “historical mono- 
theism” as describing the nature 
of Israelite religion, go back in 
substance, if not nominally, to 
Robertson-Smith and others. 
These objections are registered 
more in the nature of reminders of 
the fallibility of man than denials 
of the value of the book. For the 
general reader it is indispensable to 
any understanding of the windings 
of the critical trail; for the serious 
student it is an excellent summary 
and outline of the field. 
MorpeEcal S. CHERTOFF 
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